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IRELAND AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


HE Liberal Government stands firmly pledged to Ireland. 
More than that, Liberal Great Britain stands firmly pledged 
to Ireland. The Liberalism of Great Britain has guaranteed to 
Ireland Home Rule and a completed Land Bill, unless—and this only 
refers to the latter of the two promised measures—unless it should 
prove more desirable on both sides that the completion of the Land 
legislation should be handed over to an Irish Parliament in Dublin. 
This, of course, would not apply to legislation for the Evicted Tenants. 
The Evicted Tenants cannot wait for Home Rule. ‘ Live, horse— 
the proverb is something musty,” as Hamlet says. Let «us 
clear the position, then, by saying that English Liberalism 
is absolutely pledged to Home Rule. This pledge is_ inde- 
pendent, positively independent, of any course that an Irish 
Parliamentary Party may take. If an Irish Parliamentary Party 
were to break with the Liberal Government over some question 
concerning the Evicted Tenants, or the controversy about Education, 
no such quarrel would entitle Government to say: ‘‘ Go to, you have 
offended us, and you shall not have Home Rule,” or even, ‘“ Go to, 
you have not shown yourselves fitting representatives ‘of your people 
in our eyes, and therefore we shall not trouble ourselves to get Home 
Rule for your people.” I have not the remotest fear that any dividing 
controversy of the kind between the Irish Party and the Liberal 
Government is likely to break out; but I wish to point to the actual 
nature of the pledge. The Government has declared in principle, 
the Liberal majority have declared on principle and on a division, that 
Irish Home Rule is good for Great Britain and for the Empire, as 
well as for Ireland. Therefore, Home Rule for Ireland is now, so 
far as Liberals are concerned, a measure of imperial policy. 
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I should say that I have never seen in any Liberals with whom 

I am acquainted the slightest evidence of a disposition to draw back 

from that policy, or even to water it down. I have never seen in any 

Irish Nationalists with whom I am acquainted the slightest evidence 

-Of any feeling of distrust towards the Liberal Government or the 
Liberal Party so far as regards the policy of Home Rule: so certain 

chafing must now and then be the accompaniment of any alliance 
between forces of different nationalities. We have all read of the 
Piedmontese officers breaking their swords on the marble tables of the 
cafés in Milan when it was reported that the Emperor of the French 
was inclined to enter into terms of compromise with the Emperor of 
Austria. There was some disposition towards a shivering of blades 
among the Irish Nationalist allies of the Government towards the close 
ofthe last Session. The Irish Nationalists believed that the Govern- 
ment had not acted firmly enough in public condemnation of the 
obstructive course taken by the House of Lords. There was a great 
deal to be said for the Irish Nationalist view. The House of Lords 
had come twice, in two succeeding sessions, between the Irish people 
and their dearest hopes. The last speech delivered by Mr. Gladstone 
in the House of Commons solemnly warned that House, and the people 
outside it, that a great struggle was coming on—was at hand—between 
the hereditary legislators and the country. That was before the 
rejection of the Evicted Tenants’ Arbitration Bill. Yet even with the 
inspiration of that warning, and of the subsequent defiance flung out 
by the House of Lords, the Government made no protest in the House 
of Commons. It is impossible to suppose that the Irish Nationalist 
members could have remained contented with such a policy of inaction. 

They could not but have been disconcerted, dispirited, disappointed. 

It looked a matter of life or death with them. The people of Ireland 

had hung on with absolute faith to the Liberal Government and the 

Liberal Party. They were quite willing that Home Rule should be put 

off for a Session or two, in order that something should be done mean- 

while for England, Scotland, and Wales. After all their disappointments 

and disillusionings, the Irish people still remain a trusting, a hopeful, 

and a practical people. They were quite ready to put faith in their 
English allies; they were, and they are, full of faith in Mr. Gladstone. 

Even after Mr. Gladstone went out of office they still were willing to 

give their faith to his successors. They were willing to do this, 
although—let the blunt truth be spoken—not many members of the 
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new Cabinet had shown themselves in great and open sympathy with 
the cause of Home Rule. Mr. Morley the Irish people knew, and 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre, but they did not know Lord Rosebery, and Lord 
Rosebery’s opening declarations about Home Rule and the predominant 
party were rather unlucky. For all the humour and the high spirits 
of the Irish people, there is a deep mood of seriousness in them; 
and the general feeling among them was that Lord Rosebery’s 
joke came rather at the wrong time. Then it was well known 
that Mr. Asquith was one of the most rising men in the new 
administration : and on some of the few occasions when Mr. Asquith 
had to deal with a question of popular interest to Irishmen he had 
put on the manner of one whose mood it was to be as hard as nails. 
“Your eyes drop mill-stones when fools’ eyes drop tears. I like you, 
lads,” says Shakespeare’s Richard the Third. Mr. Asquith, when 
answering to the plea for the release of certain Irish political prisoners, 
tried to exhibit himself as one whose eyes drop mill-stones when fools’ 
eyes drop tears. He seemed to assume that the whole plea was for 
mercy to men admittedly guilty of dynamite conspiracy, whereas the 
argument was that the men had not been guilty of any such con- | 
spiracy. Mr. Asquith’s final decision may have been right, but it had 
what Charles Mathews would have called a wrong way of being in 
the right. At all events, there was nothing about Mr. Asquith that 
had any fascination for the popular mind of Ireland. Then, again, 
Mr. Acland, by virtue of his office, was brought into constant touch 
with some of the difficulties which beset the Imperial system of 
national education in Ireland. 

Now why, it may be asked, do I bring up all these personal and 
administrative questions? Why do I call attention to the fact that 
this or that member of the Liberal Government was, for one reason or 
another, not altogether popular with the Irish people? I make 
answer—I do so only to emphasise the truth that, nevertheless, the 
Irish people gave a loyal welcome—a quite loyal and generous 
welcome—to the Government of Lord Rosebery—it was taken for 
granted that a Bill would be brought in to deal with the 
reinstatement of the evicted tenants. The Tory papers and 
the Unionist papers in this island and in Ireland cried 
out in unison that the Government had no sober intentions 
of bringing in any such Bill. The Irish Nationalist Party, and, 
through them, the Irish people, believed that the Government 

£32 
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would keep its word. The Government did keep its word. The 
Evicted Tenants’ Bill was carried through the House of Commons. 
It was rejected by the House of Lords. This, of course, was not 
unexpected. Up to almost the last, there was a vague kind of 
hope that the House of Lords might, out of a mere class sympathy 
with the practical interests of Irish landlords, have consented, to 
pass, in some modified form, a measure which dealt so liberally 
with their pecuniary claims. Such a possibility was freely considered 
by the Irish Parliamentary Party, and we asked each other how far 
we should be prepared to go in the way of a temporary compro- 
mise. But the Lords threw out the Bill, and there was an 
end. Then the question arose—What will the Government do or 
say to mark and emphasise the feeling of those to whom the 
Liberal Party looked for guidance as regards the attitude to be taken 
up in condemnation of the House of Lords? I may say that we of the 
Irish Nationalist Party found our eyes turning anxiously towards Sir 
William Harcourt. We knew that he, like Robert Browning’s hero, 
“‘was ever a fighter,” and we expected from him what Browning’s 
hero volunteers, ‘‘one fight more.” Perhaps I should rather say that 
we expected from him at least the announcement of one fight more. 
We did not believe that the decision of the Lords would be allowed to 
“‘come o’er us like a summer cloud, without our special wonder.” 
There might have been a strong and stern protest. There might 
have been a declaration invited from the House of Commons 
to tell the hereditary law-makers that their use of their obstructive 
and destructive principles had become intolerable in a free and con- 
stitutional country. What happened? So far as the Government was 
concerned, nothing—absolutely nothing. The Peers might have thrown 
out a local turnpike bill, and nothing more, for all that we heard from 
the official leaders of the Liberal Party. And all the time we knew 
that the whole bulk of the English, Scotch, and Welsh Radicals, who 
were loyal supporters of the Government, felt exactly as we did on the 
subject. 

Then we made a stroke of our own. We seized the only chance 
which was offered to us for squeezing into the formal business of an 
expiring Session some manner of protest against the conduct of the 
House of Lords. There was in the Estimates a vote for the expenses 
of the House of Lords, and we moved, to put it in plain and 
untechnical phraseology, that that vote be disallowed. We were 
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told that such a proceeding was not logical, as if the votes of the 
House of Commons were always given on strictly logical principles ! 
We were told that it was not a reasonable way of punishing the Peers 
to stop the salaries of their officials and the wages of their servants. 
What harm, we were asked, had the officials and the servants of the 
House of Lords done us, that we should endeavour to cut off their pay 
and send them supperless to bed? One might have thought that no 
Minister had ever heard before of a motion to reduce an Estimate in 
the House of Commons. It happens every Session that there is no 
other way of expressing disapproval of the policy or the conduct of 
some Minister or some Department than by proposing the reduction of 
a vote, which reduction, if carried, would affect the comfort of various 
underlings, who are no more to blame than the doorkeepers of the 
House of Commons are to blame for an all-night sitting. What 
is the meaning of a vote to stop the Supplies? What heroics of 
approval and enthusiasm have we not all gone into over the conduct 
of men who in other days have moved for the stopping of Supply ! 
And yet, if we come to think over it, it was not the despotic Sovereign 
or the subservient Minister who alone would suffer. What about the 
underlings of the departments—what about the messengers, the 
porters, and the charwomen? What about Jack Tar and Tommy 
Atkins? In truth, Sir William Harcourt could not, under the circum- 
stances admit that we were quite in the right, and he could only make 
believe that he was surprised at our want of logic. 

All this, it may be said, belongs now to the past. Not quite: it has 
a good deal to do with the future. The Government has not yet 
announced any authoritative policy with regard to the House of Lords. 
It may be of some advantage, of some guidance, to Liberal Ministers 
to know how the people of Ireland are feeling about this question just 
at present. I may say frankly, and speaking for myself alone, that I 
think a great mistake was made when the House of Commons was 
allowed to separate without having received any exposition of the policy 
oftheGovernment. I was in the Press Gallery of the House of Commons 
on the memorable night when Mr. Gladstone, then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, denounced what he described as the “gigantic innovation” 
accomplished by the House of Lords when they ventured to reject the 
Bill for the repeal of the duty on paper. In that speech Mr. Gladstone 
was deprecating, was opposing, what he considered the too wild 
counsels of some extreme Liberals, or rather Radicals. Yet everyone 
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who heard the speech knew, as well as we know it now, after this 
distance of more than thirty years, that the House of Lords would 
never be allowed to repeat their indiscretion, to make a precedent of 
their gigantic innovations. The country awaited in perfect confidence 
and tranquillity the end of the controversy in the next Session, which, 
end came,” as Carlyle would have said. 

Now I, for one, felt that we might have had some such words of 
reassurance from the Government before the close of the last Session. 
It was not to be expected that the Liberal statesmen would tell the 
House of Commons exactly what they proposed todo. Nobody asked 
for anything of the kind. Ministers could not possibly have had time 
to scheme out a complete policy, or to agree upon a plan of autumnal 
campaign. All we wanted was to be assured that the Government 
fully recognised the impossibility of anything—anything—being done 
for Ireland while the privileges of the House of Lords remained 
unthreatened. I do not say that the attack upon the House of 
Lords—an attack which is, of course, absolutely inevitable—should 
have the first place in the programme of the Liberal Government. 
But, to adopt the language of a distinguished friend and colleague 
of mine, who writes to me on the subject, “I think it is the 
business of Irishmen to insist that Home Rule must be absolutely 
at the front, and let the House of Lords take second place, if that 
should be found necessary.” We all understand what is meant by 
the firmness of the House of Lords. We all know, to begin with, 
what that firmness is. Erskine once said, ‘‘ That what we 
call firmness in a king”—he was speaking in the days of un- 
constitutional sovereigns—‘‘ we call obstinacy in a donkey.” The 
obstinacy of the House of Lords—who are wiser than a donkey— 
has never yet held out long against a resolute declaration on the part 
of a Ministry in power as well as in office. The moment such a 
Ministry has put its foot down, that moment the House of Lords has 
taken its foot up. This was seen in the great struggle for reform— 
the first constitutional reform—under Lord Grey and Lord John 
Russell. When the Sovereign was prevailed upon to assent to the 
measures demanded by his advisers, there was an end to the resistance 
of the House of Lords. Just the same thing happened in the case of 
the resistance to the repeal of the paper duties, when we lived under a 
thoroughly constitutional Sovereign, and it was quite well known that 
the Queen would act on the recommendation of her ministerial 
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advisers. The announcement of the Government’s resolve was enough. 
I think it would have been enough at the present crisis. I am convinced 
that if the Liberal Ministers had formally declared before the close of 
the late Session that the Government was determined to carry out 
its Irish policy, with the assent of the House of Lords, or over and in 
spite of the House of Lords, the way would have been made clear for 
the Evicted Tenants’ Bill, and for Home Rule. What I complain of 
is that no such certain sound was made by the Liberal Ministers 
before the House of Commons broke up at the close of the last 
Session. A great chance was lost. I am unable to understand 
why it was lost. 

Meanwhile, it is certain that the confidence of the Irish people is 
beginning to be disturbed. It is forced in upon me that, for the 
moment at least, there is a grave doubt in the minds of the Irish 
people as to the earnestness of the Government in its dealing 
with the House of Lords. Let me say for myself that I have no 
such doubt. I know most of the men who are to shape the policy, 
and I can fully believe in their sincerity and their determination. But 
I cannot wonder if my countrymen in Ireland are not quite so clear as 
to the resolve of Lord Rosebery’s Government. Therefore, I have 
written these few pages by way of warning and by way of encourage- 
ment. That which we have got into the habit of calling the Autumn 
Campaign has yet to come on; and we may have authoritative 
declarations made,during the next few weeks which shall relieve, 
or even remove, every anxiety. The one calamity which I should 
most dread, in the interests of Ireland and of Great Britain as well, is 
that the Irish people should lose their faith in the sincerity and 
the resolve of a Liberal Government. I am not sure that some of my 
countrymen do not think that I have rather too much faith in the 
Liberal statesmanship of England. I have lived and worked so long 
with English Liberals that I have grown to regard their political 
interests and desires as identical with those of my own people. But I 
cannot expect that the same conviction should prevail all over Ireland 
and among Irishmen abroad. Therefore, I own that I am sorry that 
a louder and a stronger and a prompter note of reassurance has not 
been given to the Irish people with regard to this obstructive power of 
the House of Lords, and that I look to the Autumn Campaign with 
anxious hope for a clear and certain signal. 

Justin McCartuy. 





CHRISTIANITY AND COMMUNISM. 


O one, I suppose, will deny that the ever-growing discontent 
N of the masses with their economical condition is one of the 
clearest signs of the times. ‘‘ Qu’est ce que le peuple veut aprés tout ? ” 
asks Chaffion in M. Sardou’s comedy, “ II] ne veut que de garanties, 
ce pauvre peuple.” ‘‘Quelles garanties?”’ demands Rabagas. 
“*Quelque chose pour nous,” his fellow demagogue replies. That 
reply no longer contents the masses. They want something for 
themselves. This is the meaning of the great movement in the public 
order commonly, but vaguely and inexactly, termed Socialism. The 
term is vague, because it includes a vast variety of widely differing 
doctrines and aspirations. It is also inexact—indeed, misleading. 
Socialism, in the proper sense of the word, imports such a redis- 
tribution of goods among men as shall be proportionate to the 
services performed by them. In Communism the notion of equality is 
predominant. Complete equality of work performed and of enjoy- 
ments earned is its ideal. But, according to Messrs. William Morris 
and Belfort Bax, who, I suppose, speak with special authority on the 
subject, this is precisely the ideal of what they recommend to mankind 
as Socialism. ‘The end which true Socialism sets before us,” they 
declare, ‘‘is the realisation of absolute equality of condition, helped 
by the development of variety of capacity.” I take the statement from 
their Annotations on the “‘ Manifesto of the Socialistic League.” And 
on turning to that document I find the mode whereby this end is to be 
compassed described as follows:—‘‘The land, the capital, the 
machinery, factories, workshops, stores, means of transit, mines, 
banking, all means of production and distribution of wealth, must 
be declared and treated as the common property of all.” Such is the 
gist of most of the schemes for the regeneration of the world 
commonly put forward, whether as Socialism or as Communism. 
M. Naville, writing some time ago in the “‘ Nouvelle Revue,” says :— 
“Whatever the names with which they cloak themselves, and the 
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methods they preach, all these doctrines start from one and the same 
principle, and contemplate the same object: the transformation of 
the social state by putting goods in common through the creation of 
a universal property.” 

Socialism is a name of less ill-repute than Communism, and that 
is, I suppose, thé reason why it is preferred by the apostles and 
evangelists of this New Gospel. But it is well to recognise that their 
teaching is dominated by the idea of equality: that it aims at 
creating a public order in which the State would own the means of 
production, direct the course of production, and compel the equal 
distribution of the produce. Now, the question which I propose to 
consider is, What is the relation of Christianity to this movement ? 
It appears to me a question worth pondering. For Christianity, 
whatever view we take of it, is a very considerable fact in the world. 
And Christianity is a universal rule of action, supplying principles 
applicable, and to be applied, to every relation of human life. There 
are not wanting those who claim for this movement the entire 
sanction of Christianity. Fifty years ago, Weitling, one of its 
most notable pioneers, in his book, ‘‘ Die Welt wie sie ist und sein 
sollte,” directly founded his Communism on the New Testament. 
And a powerful and popular writer of our own day, Professor 
Graham, declares, ‘‘ The Gospels are pervaded by the spirit of Socialism 
and Communism.” “ All through the ages of the Church’s grandeur 
and power, we find her saints speaking Communism, the Church not 
condemning.” Let us see how far this view is correct. 

We must say then, in the first place, that nothing is more 
characteristic of the Divine Founder of Christianity than His 
sympathy with the poor. Here, too, the spirit of the ancient 
Hebrew prophets, and especially of the second Isaiah, breathes 
through His teaching. To preach glad tidings to the poor is the 
account He gives of His mission. His whole life was summed up 
in His saying, ‘‘ I have compassion on the multitude.” ‘ Blessed are 
ye poor,” is His emphatic declaration. To the rich, on the other 
hand, He was the prophet of evil tidings. ‘‘ Ve vobis divitibus”’! 
“‘ Woe unto you that are rich, for ye have received your consolation.’ 
A condition of perfection, He declares, is voluntary poverty—“‘ Sell 
all that thou hast and give to the poor’’—and adherence to the 
little Communistic band that followed Him who had not where 
to lay His head. In the vivid picture of the nascent Church in 
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its first fervour, given us in the ‘Acts of the Apostles,” private 
property does not exist among the multitude of them that believed. 
“Neither said any of them that aught of the things that he 
possessed was his own; but they had all things in common, and 
distribution was made to every one according as he had need.” True 
it is that, as the new faith spreads, and has to adapt its rule of 
everyday life to the exigencies of everday life, this Christian 
Communism becomes a counsel of perfection, to be practised only 
by those who have renounced the world and embraced the monastic 
state in order to follow Christ more closely. But the Church 
has ever held that the declaration ‘‘ Beati pauperes "—‘‘ Blessed are 
ye poor ”’—is literally true; that to possess anything is an imperfec- 
tion; that the kingdom of heaven belongs to the poor; and that 
the rich can be saved only through them by means of abundant 
almsgiving and deeds of mercy. 

This is the testimony which she has always borne to the world, even 
before kings in whose ears it would sound most strange. Thus, 
in the reign of Louis Quatorze, we find Bossuet declaring, in a famous 
sermon preached in the presence of that prince, ‘ que l'Eglise est 
proprement la ville des pauvres, que dans son premier plan elle n’a 
été batie que pour les pauvres, et qu’ils sont les véritables citoyens de 
cette bienheureuse cité que l’Ecriture a nommé la Cité de Dieu.” 
Such unquestionably has been the message of the Church from the 
first. And her action in the public order has been in accord therewith. 
It has been the translation into deed of that compassion for the 
multitude which lives in her, as it lived in her Divine Founder. 
Thus the Church it was that destroyed antique slavery and medizval 
serfdom, and asserted the dignity of man as man. That was her 
special work for the masses in the primitive and middle ages. 
What is to be her work for the modern frolétariat, groaning, as we 
are told, under the slavery of labour? What is her attitude to the 
political and social movement, which seeks to transform the economic 
order in the interests—as is alleged—of the many? Will the Socialistic- 
Communism or Communistic-Socialism of our times find in the Catholic 
Church an ally or a foe? That is the question. 

And here let me interpolate a remark by way of explanation, and, 
if need be, of apology. I have given this paper the title of 
“Christianity and Communism.” It may be objected that I am 
narrowing my theme when I now speak, not of Christianity, but of 
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Catholicism. My answer is, that in inquiries of this character 
it is necessary to use words which have a precise, or at all events 
an ascertainable, meaning. Now Comte has well observed in his 
“Cours de Philosophie Positive,” ‘‘ Everyone knows what a Catholic 
is, while the best intellect dares not flatter himself that he knows what 
a Christian is, for a Christian may belong, indefinitely, to any one of 
the thousand incoherent shades which separate primitive Lutheranism 
from actual Deism.” For my present purpose, then, it will be con- 
venient to take the Catholic Church as representing Christianity, the 
more so as it is the only variety of that religion which possesses, or, 
indeed, claims, the attribute of universality, as a perfect society, a visible 
kingdom, extending throughout the world, and which is able, there- 
fore, to take a definite part in respect of a world-wide movement, 
such as the one which we are considering. In Christian bodies 
which have separated from her, religion is regarded principally 
as a private thing for each man’s conscience; in its public aspect 
it is viewed, at the most, as a bond for reunion in churches, or 
a theme for the picus exhortations of preachers. There can be 
no doubt, as a matter of fact, apart from all theological] theories, 
with which I am not here concerned, that Protestantism is, in its 
essence, individualistic. I suppose this is the reason why two 
prominent representatives of Socialism—Messrs. Morrisand Hyndman 
—have so bitterly inveighed against it, in language with which I am 
far from sympathising, as “ essentially a creed for the successful trader 
in wares or souls.” I add that the course of events during the last 
half century has brought the Catholic Church face to face with the 
great social and political problems of the world in a quite unexpected 
manner. Theanti-Christian sectaries of Italy, to whom the overthrow 
of the Pope’s temporal power is due, fondly hoped thereby—in the 
words of one of their leaders—‘“ to decapitate the Papacy in Rome.” 
The event has completely falsified their aspirations. The Roman 
question once seemed to constitute an impassable barrier between 
the Church and modern democracy. So Lamennais—the Savonarola 
of the nineteenth century—viewed it. And the sight pierced him 
to the heart, and inspired some of the finest passages of his 
intemperate eloquence. The enemies of the Church have them- 
selves broken down that barrier. The Pope’s personal domain is, at 
present, bounded by the narrow limits of the Vatican. But the word 
of God is not bound. ‘*Cantabit vacuus,” says the Roman poet. The 
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Sovereign Pontiff, in his Encyclical on Labour, has sounded a note 
the full significance of which does not seem to have been apprehended 
by his spoilers—those profligate politicians and fraudulent financiers 
who grow rich upon what passes for self-government in Italy, while 
the mass of the people are everywhere sinking into the depths of 
penury. 

The Catholic Church, then, is face to face with modern democracy, 
and with the movement towards Communistic-Socialism or Socialistic- 
Communism which is behind modern democracy. What is the 
attitude of the Church towards that movement? There can be no 
doubt that it may be correctly described as largely sympathetic. It 
is not merely that now, as ever, the Church has compassion on the 
multitude, to whom it is her special, her original office to preach glad 
tidings. It is also that there is much in the economical state of 
society, as at present constituted, which, in the exercise of her pro- 
phetical office, she must condemn as heartily as Socialists or Com- 
munists. There can be no question that modern capitalism 
falls largely under the condemnation which she pronounces upon 
usury. Doubtless that condemnation was originally uttered in 
ages when quite other economical conditions than those of our times 
prevailed ; ages in which almost all farming or producing had for 
its object direct use, not sale; ages in which rent, in the sense of a 
competition price paid for the occupation of land, was unknown ; ages . 
to which the vast developments of commerce and industry now sur- 
rounding us would have appeared the wildest and most fantastic 
dreams. Money is not now, as it was in the earlier periods of 
civilisation, a mere medium of private exchange for the pur- 
poses of housekeeping. It is a medium of commercial exchange 
and fruitful lending. It is no longer barren, a thing to be hoarded in 
chests or cellars. In the mercantile society of modern life, commercial 
credit is an essential factor: and to put it out to interest in genuine 
business adventures is, in itself, not unlawful, because not, in itself, 
unfruitful. For, according to the definition of the Fourth Lateran 
Council, usury, properly interpreted, is ‘‘ the attempt to draw profit 
and increment without labour, without cost, and without risk from 
the use of a thing that does not fructify.” But, in spite of the change 
of circumstances, there can be no question of the vast prevalence of 
usury, thus understood, in our own day. Pope Leo XIII., in his 
Encyclical on Labour, speaks of the common people as ‘“‘ devoured” 
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by it; and M. de Mun has characterised our century as ‘‘the century 
of usury.” The wretched cultivators in Bombay, in Russia, in 
Austria, in Italy, in Germany, know it only too well in the old forms ; 
while in a new form it appears in the incomes drawn from utterly 
barren, unfruitful, and unproductive “ operations ‘ with stocks, shares, 
bonds, and, in recent years, even with produce like cotton and wheat, 
through the system of “ options” and “‘ futures.” 

Again, the Socialists demand that capital and the instruments of 
production shall be socialised. The Church, from the very beginning, 
has insisted that private property is not absolute; that it is held in 
trust for the good of society; and that the application of a portion of 
it for the benefit of those that need is a duty of strict justice—debitum 
legale, Aquinas says. That “right to existence,” which, we are told, 
is one of the two chief foundations of Socialism, is fully recognised by 
the Catholic Church. It belongs to the primary sphere of natural 
rights, and therefore overrides the right to private property, which 
belongs to the secondary sphere, if the two come into conflict. Hence 
her doctrine that extreme necessity makes all things common, and 
that a man who, through no fault of his own, is in danger of perishing 
by hunger, may, without sin, take from another, against that other’s will 
(‘etiam invito domino’’), what is necessary for the sustentation of life. 

Once more: the Socialists protest against the rampant individualism 
of the age, and plead for the organic nature of society. The Church 
points to the family as the true root and true type of the civil com- 
munity, and is the great preacher of human fraternity. She reprobates as 
monstrous the position that industrial relations shall be solely regulated 
by supply and demand, by what is called “ free” competition, by the 
course of trade. She lifts up her voice in denunciation of “ l’exploita- 
tion de l’homme par l’homme,” as the powerful French phrase has 
it, the using up of workmen by capitalists. She protests against the 
view of labour as mere merchandise. Behind the toil she sees the 
toiler: a man with rights against his employer arising out of their 
common human nature. And so Leo XIII. in his Encyclical on 
Labour : “It is shameful and inhuman to treat men as mere chattels 
for the purpose of money making, or to look upon them as only so 
much muscle and physical power.” And again: “It is a dictate of 
nature, more authoritative and more ancient than any contract 
between man and man, that the remuneration of the labourer must be 
sufficient to support him in reasonable and frugal comfort.” 
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Moreover, from the conception of society as organic, the Church is 
led to view with disfavour the existing condition of things, when, in the 
words of the Pontiff, “‘ riches abound in the hands of a few, while the 
multitude groan in indigence.” It is not merely because so many vast 
fortunes are the outcome of fraud and extortion, of wrong and robbery, 
whereby speculative financiers, company promoters, ‘‘smart” traders, 
sweaters” of all sorts, Panamists, and exploiteurs of various kinds, 
have nefariously ‘‘ made their piles.” It is also because too great 
inequalities, too violent contrasts in the distribution of wealth, are 
contrary to the true law of the social organism, signifying abnormal 
development in one part, anemic shrinking in another. Surely it 
must be manifest to all men that the Pope does but speak the words 
of truth and soberness when he points to the immense disparity 
of conditions in the existing social order, to the appalling chasm 
between the extreme wealth of few and the extreme penury of many, 
as a huge social danger. On the one side we have thousands of 
rich, of whom it may be said, in Mill’s words—he is speaking of a 
certain class of landlords, but his remarks may properly have a wider 
application—“ they grow richer, as it were, in their sleep, without 
working, risking, or economising”’; on the other, millions too truly 
described, not long ago, by a Catholic Bishop as “‘ not so much born 
into this world as damned into it.” Unquestionably this is contrary 
to the true idea of the social organism. Who can doubt that we 
are on the eve of changes in the existing order of proprietary rights, 
which will apply a remedy, more or less drastic, to what Mr. Ruskin 
has called ‘‘ the shame of mixed luxury and misery which is spread 
over our native land’’? The Church it was whose emancipating 
hand conducted the multitude from antique slavery, from medieval 
serfdom, to free labour. Assuredly she has nothing but words: of 
encouragement, of benediction, for that less radical transition from 
competition wage work to participation in property, which can be 
safely effected only by the aid of the corrective, constraining, and 
constructive influences of Christianity. The demand of the Socialists 
—to quote the words of Engel—‘‘that men should emerge from 
merely animal conditions of existence into human ones,” is precisely 
the demand which the Catholic Church has made throughout 
the ages, and which she has largely realised. 

But here we come to the great point of difference between 
Socialism and Christianity, in the conceptions which they respectively 
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hold of man and of human nature. No doubt there are good 
Christians who call themselves Socialists, or it may be Christian 
Socialists. No doubt a Socialism is conceivable which may be described 
in Prince von Bismarck’s phrase as “applied Christianity.” Indeed, 
the Dean of Ely has endeavoured to formulate such a doctrine in his 
** Democratic Creed,” a document in which I find little that I do not 
heartily accept. But this is not what Socialism commonly means. 
This is not the Socialism recommended to the world by Marx and 
Bebel, by Malon and Guesde Lafargue, by Hyndman and Grosslund. 
The doctrine of these teachers is frankly materialistic. Their 
gospel is as much a gospel of Pigswash as is the doctrine of 
Bentham and the old orthodox political economists. With one 
accord they hold wealth the summum bonum, and what they call 
happiness—that is, physical comfort, accompanied, perhaps, by a 
certain modicum of intellectual cultivation—the true and sole end 
of man. Their Socialism is utterly unethical, for its only morality 
is a morality of self-interest, which is no morality at all. God, 
Immortality, Eternity, have no place in it. It has no religion, but 
offers itself as a substitute for all religions. That has been very 
clearly stated by Mr. Belfort Bax—one of the ablest and most 
authoritative of Socialist leaders, in his well-written volume, ‘‘ The 
Religion of Socialism ” :— 


‘‘ Socialism,” he tells us, “ utterly despises the ‘ other world’ with all its stage 
properties—that is, the present objects of religion. . . It brings back religion from 
Heaven toearth. . . It looks beyond the present moment or the present individual 
life, though not, indeed, to another world, but to another and a higher social life in 
this world. It is the hope and struggle for this higher social life, ever widening, 
ever intensifying, whose ultimate possibilities are beyond the power of language to 
express or thought to conceive that the Socialist finds his ideal, his religion.” 

And again :— 

“‘ The establishment of Society on a Socialistic basis, would imply the definite 
abandonment of all theological cults, since the notion of a transcendent God or 
semi-divine prophet is but the counterpart and analogue of the transcendent 
governing class. So soon as we are rid of the desire of one part of the community 
to enslave another, the dogmas of an effete cult will lose their interest. As 
the religion of slave industry was Paganism, as the religion of serfage was Catholic 
Christianity or sacerdotalism, as the religion of capitalism is Protestant Christi- 
anity or Biblical dogma, so the religion of collective and co-operative industry 
is humanism, which is only another name for Socialism.” 


This is the Socialism which Leo XIII., in his Encyclical, “‘ Quod 
Apostolici Muneris,”* reprobates as a deadly plague (lethiferam 





* Published on the 28th of Dec., 1878, 
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pestem). Christianity regards human life in the light of what she 
holds to be man’s final end, and must condemn as inadequate and 
delusive every mode of regarding human life which ignores that end. 
It holds the present scene but a fragment in man’s existence. It 
holds that— 
“* Life is probation, and this earth no goal, 
But starting point of man.” 

And it accounts the instrument of his probation to be that mofal 
law, which is not the result of the calculations of self-interest, but ap 
eternal rule of reason, prescribing those acts which befit him as a 
rational being, and, therefore, subserve his final end in the great here- 
after, and condemning those acts which do not so befit him and do 
not subserve that end—a rule supreme over every department of human 
activity, and so over industrial relations, over economical questions, 
over the whole domain of toil, trade, and traffic. The Church did not 
originate this moral law. It is independent of her religious dogmas, 
of all religious dogmas. It is, as the tragic poet sings, “‘ from ever- 
lasting, and no one knows its birthplace.” It belongs, as Kant speaks, 
to a world which has “true unendingness,” and would subsist to all 
eternity, as it has subsisted from all eternity, though Christianity and 
all other religions were swept into oblivion. It is the office of the 
Catholic Church to proclaim, interpret, and apply this moral law, 
and to supplement it by preaching the virtue of charity—a virtue 
which her Divine Founder specially manifested to the world, and 
which is quite another thing from what the pseudo-scientific jargon of 
the day calls “altruism.” 

And here is made manifest the difference between the way in 
which the great politico-economical question of our age is regarded 
by Socialism and by Christianity. The solition which Socialism 
proposes is purely materialistic; a mere change in the mechanism of 
society; a different constitution of property; the plunder of the 
habentes for the benefit—as is fondly supposed—of the non-habentes. 
The solution which Christianity brings is summed up in two words— 
justice and charity ; justice, which is the essence of the moral law, 
and charity, which is its fulfilling and its crown. Now, assuredly, the 
moral law recognises and protects the right of private property. | It is 
a right which issues from the reason of things, a right the ultimate 
ground of which—as of all natural rights—is necessity. It corresponds 
with an instinct which is part and parcel of human nature. It is 
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essential to individual freedom. It is requisite for the existence of the 
family.* A man, I say, has a natural indefeasible right to be fully himself, 
to live out his own life, to develop his personality, so long as he does not 
infringe the corresponding rights of others. And for the development 
of personality, in this work-a-day world, private property is necessary. 
No Communism can permanently exist antong men save that which is 
rooted in voluntary poverty; the poverty which is embraced on a 
counsel of perfection; ‘the poverty practised by religious orders, and 
guarded by sacred vows and ecclesiastical discipline. But Communistic- 
Socialism, or Socialistic-Communism, is based, not upon the despoilment 
of self, but upon the despoilment of others; not upon disdain, but 
upon desire of riches; not upon love of poverty, but upon hatred of it ; 
not upon divine grace, but upon human greed. Hence Leo XIII. in 
his Encyclical, which I have more than once quoted, writes: ‘‘ The 
proposals of Socialists to transfer property from private persons to the 
community are emphatically unjust, because they would rob the 
lawful proprietors.” ‘ 

There are, Menger has pointed out, two main postulates upon 
which all Communistic and Socialistic systems must rest: the right 
to existence and the right of the labourer to the full produce of his 
labour—(das Recht auf den vollen Arbeitsertrag). Now, I have 
already observed that the right to existence—it is, of course, conditioned 
by the correlative duty to work—is recognised and affirmed by Christi- 
anity. Not so the alleged right of the labourer to the full produce of 
labour, which practically means confiscation of private property. The 
‘produce of labour” is not, as Socialists and Communists commonly 
assume, a simple term; it is not identical with the goods apparently 
produced by a set of workmen. Those goods require many other 
conditions and antecedents—this arises from the organic nature of 
society—besides the labour of that set of workmen, who may be getting 
a full guid pro quo, fair wages, a justum pretium, although they may earn 
but a frugal subsistence, although they may, apparently, be docked of 
a great piece of their “ Arbeitsertrag,” of the produce in which their 
labour issues. We must not be led to forget or undervalue this truth 
by the absurd exaggerations of it sometimes made, as, for example, by 
a recent writer who tells us that manual labourers receive over forty 





*Socialists of the type of Mr. Morris and Mr. Bax are fully aware of this. Hence 
their proposal to substitute casual concubinage for ‘‘ permanently binding” matrimony in 
their Socialistic Utopia. See their Note F on the “* Manifesto of the Socialistic League.” 
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per cent. more than manual labour produces. It is, indeed, a truth of 
cardinal importance, for it supplies the true answer to a demand of the 
Socialists, which is at once extremely specious and utterly unethical. 

But Christianity, while upholding strenuously the right to private 
property, and condemning schemes for its overthrow as wrong, insists 
most emphatically upon the duties which justice requires its possessors 
to fulfil. There can be no question that in the rampant individualism 
of the age—due largely to the teachings of the old orthodox political 
economists, and, perhaps, as largely to the dissolvent doctrines dis- 
seminated by the French Revolution—the sense of those duties has 
waxed dim. But as rights cannot subsist without correlative duties, so 
the performance of these duties cannot be neglected without bringing 
the rights into peril. Men cannot, I say, continue to insist upon their 
rights if they cease to discharge the duties which are the complement 
of the rights. Or, if they do so insist, they will, in the long run, find 
their insistence idle. The rich, who forget that they are trustees of 
their wealth for the general benefit, who neglect the dictates of justice, 
and put aside the claims of charity, are the most effective propagators 
of Socialism and Communism. And so Leo XIII., in his Encyclical on 
Labour, points to “‘ the hard-heartedness of employers,” “ the greed of 
unrestrained competition,” “the yoke, little better than slavery itself, 
laid by a small number of opulent and excessively rich men upon the 
masses,” as among the chief causes of popular discontent with the 
existing economic conditions of society. No man liveth to himself. 
Human society is, and must be, organic. Its very constitution gives 
rise to the obligation that private property, which is in the nature of 
a social reward, must be used for the general good. The question of 
Capital v. Labour is not merely a stomach question. It is an ethical, 
yes, and a religious question. The relation of master and man is not 
a mere cash nexus. It is a moral bond, involving grave duties on 
either side, and grave responsibilities on those who have control of 
men or goods, responsibilities which are the graver the wider the 
sphere of the control. Nor is the bare recognition of responsibilities, 
the bare discharge of duties, enough. Carlyle states an eternal truth 
when he writes: ‘‘ Love of men cannot be bought by cash payment, 
and without love men cannot endure to be together.” Charity, self- 
sacrificing charity, is as essential a bond of human society as justice. 
The great moral poet of our century has summed the matter up in four 
pregnant lines :— 
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“ Learn to be just: just through impartial law: 
Far as ye may, erect and equalise, 
And what ye cannot reach by statute, draw 
Each from his fountain of self-sacrifice.” 


I may, perhaps, be told that these are ‘‘ copy-book maxims.” I 
would they were. I would they were instilled into the mind of 
every child, for they are “moral laws of nature and of nations”; 
laws in the truest sense, which cannot be ignored or disobeyed 
without incurring the woes which are their penal sanction. No 
doubt the tendency of the age is to disbelieve in the existence of such 
laws ; to substitute for them mechanical laws, physiological laws, 
or, it may be, the laws of comfort. The great French Revolution, 
which has so largely influenced the European mind, was an attempt 
to rebuild the social edifice on mere materialism. The result is 
before our eyes. Everywhere the social edifice is cracking; every- 
where hastening to destruction; or, in the words of Goethe, 
“* going to pieces like a rotten fish.” It is a striking confirmation of 
the opinion of Plato that faith in unseen and supersensuous realities is 
the true foundation of human communities; of the corresponding 
dictum of the Hebrew seer: ‘“‘ Nisi Dominus ezdificaverit domum, in 
vanum laboraverunt qui edificant eam.” Man does not live by bread 
alone. His life does not consist in the abundance of the things which 
he possesses. The fundamental mistake of the Socialists, who are 
merely developing, in their own way, the Utilitarian philosophy, is their 
purely materialistic view of man and man’s life. It is precisely 
because Christianity views human existence from a transcendental 
standpoint that it supplies principles adequate for the regulation of 
human existence. In the vast horizons which it opens, life is trans- 
figured, and commonest facts require a new meaning, as instruments of 
moral discipline, of developing the perfect character, or, in theological 
phrase, of meriting. Doesaman possess wealth? The Church insists 
that he must be as if he possessed it not: poor in spirit, loving not the 
world nor the things of the world, ready to give, glad to distribute. 
Does a man lack it? That she teaches is the more excellent and the 
less dangerous condition, the condition best adapted for attaining 
“‘the mind that was in Christ.” And if the Church desires, as 
assuredly she does, a reasonable modicum of this world’s goods (bona 
Statui necessaria) for the workers—poverty she beatifies, but she 
shudders at pauperism, that leprosy of modern society—the motive of 
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her desire is, primarily, religious. If she wishes shorter hours and 
ampler pay for labour—and unquestionably she does so wish—it is 
chiefly in order that the labourer may be better able to develop himself 
and his children in soul and body, and so better qualified to prepare 
himself and them for man’s true end. This is what she means when 
she demands “‘ that men should emerge from merely animal conditions: 
of existence into human ones.” 

And if it be asked, Does the Catholic Church desire legislation for 
that end ? the answer cannot be given by a simple Yes or No. It must 
be remembered that, in this age, the State has everywhere put aside 
distinctively Christian principles ; that throughout the world it is, to: 
a great extent, secularised, and is ever becoming more so. It is every- 
where departing more and more from the ancient type of polity, 
based upon the family, which the Church regards as the true 
type. It is increasingly discarding, as its springs of action, the great 
ethical and religious truths, upon which earlier generations legislated 
and governed. Its motive power is now, avowedly, not justice but 
electoral interest. Its foundation is not right, but the ballot-box. 
It is controlled, in most civilised countries, not by men of light andi 
leading, fitted for the task of government by careful training or 
race aptitude, but by accidental assemblies; brought together 
by the caprice of multitudinous electors and the arts of wirepullers ; 
torn by faction; dominated by self-interest; passionate as the 
majorities, and ignorant as the masses from which they issue; 
and led by politicians willing to adopt or to discard any principles, 
or rather programmes, for the attainment or retainment of place 
and power and pelf. And while prating of liberty it aims at 
despotism: at extending its domain to all spheres of human 
activity, all interests and relations of life. In the reaction from the 
spurious individualism of the old orthodox political economists, the 
modern State is becoming an equally spurious organism: an 
irresponsible collectivity, posing as an earthly Providence, exalting 
itself ‘‘ above all that is called God or is worshipped.” Statolatry is a 
barbarous word. It expresses, however, an indubitable fact. But 
there are far-reaching and most important departments of human life— 
those directly connected with the family, for example—in which the 
Catholic Church denies the competency of the State. Education is 
one of them. Matrimony is another. Generally, it may be said that 
in matters primarily secular, Christianity regards with approval the 
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endeavours of governments for the amelioration of suffering, for the 
diffusion and enhancement of physical comfort, for intellectual and 
moral elevation, provided that the means pursued for these ends involve 
no injustice to classes or to individuals, no interference with man’s 
rightful freedom asa person. But that isa great proviso. To come, how- 
ever, to the matter most immediately before us. It is contended, and 
truly, that as the law protects the rights of property, it should equally 
and as efficaciously protect the rights of labour. Now among the 
rights of labour certainly are a right to free contract—a right which 
is made void not only by the employer’s use of force or fraud, but also 
by the pressure of overmastering necessity on the labourer—and a right 
to a fair share of produce, or to its equivalent, a justum pretium, an 
equitable, a living wage. But, further, to quote some admirable words 
from a speech of Prince Lichtenstein in the Austrian Reichsrath, 
“* Labour is not merely a matter of the private order; it is a kind of 
function delegated by society to each member of the body politic. The 
peasant who cultivates his field, the artisan who works in a manu- 
factory, are, so far as society is concerned, functionaries, just as much 
as the Government clerk in his office or the soldier on the field of 
battle. Industrial labour creates, like every other function, a series of 
reciprocal obligations between the society which provides it and the 
worker who executes it. Beside this conception, how paltry is the 
definition which reduces industrial activity to mere merchandise, alto- 
gether subject to the law of supply and demand.” 

But the intervention of the State by direct legislation is not the 
only way of dealing with the social question. There is also the way 
of industrial association, which, so far as it goes, may be accounted a 
more excellent way. Unquestionably the Catholic Church looks with 
great favour upon this means of social amelioration, as congruous with 
the rights of personality; as affording an admirable means of self-dis- 
cipline, of the development of a true spirit of fraternity, of the practice 
of the virtue of charity. Writing elsewhere on the constructive 
character of medieval religion, I have observed that the trade guilds 
of the Middle Ages owed their origin expressly to the Church, “ were 
made in her image and breathed her spirit.” By means of them, as 
Mr. Toulmin Smith has remarked, “the principle of association” 
was in use “as a living practice of the common folk.” Their chief end, 
after the religious—which has the first place in their statutes and 
ordinances—was to protect the craftsmen from oppression in general, 
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and from unregulated competition in particular. And whatever may 
be said against them, it is unquestionable that for centuries they, on 
the whole, successfully accomplished their object. The effect of the 
French Revolution was to sweep them away with the rest of the outworn 
world to which they belonged. And we have nothing to take their 
place. But certain it is, in the well-weighed words of Professor 
Ingram, that ‘‘ the mere conflict of private interests will never produce 
a well-ordered commonwealth of labonr.” Hitze, in his suggestive book, 
“Die Quintessenz der Socialen Fragen,” describes the economical 
problem of the day as follows: ‘To find a social organisation correspond- 
ing to the modern conditions of production, as the social organisation of 
the Middle Ages corresponded with the simple conditions of production 
then existing both in town and country.” Yes, that is unquestionably the 
problem. Labour and Capital are now dissociated, nay, are independent, 
distrustful, hostile: and the longer I live the more deeply I am con- 
vinced how entirely right Mill was in holding that “ for any radical 
improvement in social and economical relations between them, we have 
chiefly to look to a regular participation of the labourers in the profits 
derived from their labour.” 

So much must suffice here concerning the question of the relations. 
between Christianity and the Social Movement specially characteristic 
of our times, which has been the theme of this paper. My object 
has been not to present any cut-and-dried scheme, but to indicate 
principles. The upshot is, that while Christianity rejects 
the absolute, egalitarian, anarchical Socialism—which is merely 
materialistic and atheistic—it has no word to say against 
, Telative, graduated, and—if we may so speak — architectonic 
Socialism, but is specially fitted, nay, we may reasonably believe 
predestined, to guide and direct its pacific and ethical evolution 
in this democratic age. The primary object of Christianity, we must 
always remember and insist, is not of this world. But, according 
to the Apostolic dictum, it is profitable for all things. It has 
the promise of the life which now is, as of that which is to come. 
Pius VII., in his famous Pastoral— Homily of the Citizen Cardinal 
Chiaramonti, Bishop of Imola, in Year VI. of Liberty ”"—has admirably 
expressed the law of its working: ‘“‘ To subordinate the individual to 
the general order, instinct to law, pride to the equality of all; andthus 
to prepare social perfection by the perfection of each.” And assuredly 
the future Pontiff was well warranted in adding : ‘‘Siate buoni 
Christiani e sarete ottimi democrati.” W. S. Litty. 
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NE of the most important functions of civilisation is to rob life 
CO of its terrific moments. There is no longer any fear of 
highwaymen on Hampstead Heath; we can no longer come home 
hungry at dinner-time.and find there is no dinner because our flesh- 
winner has returned without feather or fur ; even the fear of ghosts has 
to a large extent been dispelled by the admirable investigations which 
the Society for Psychical Research has set on foot, for it has.taught 
us that the vast majority of authentic ghosts are foolish but wholly 
amiable, and that those which we used to regard as the really. terrific 
ghosts completely melt away in the hot, hard light which has been 
thrown on them by its industrious members and associates. 

Certainly civilisation has, in many points, extracted terror from 
life; but in other ways it has, by compensation, inoculated our social 
intercourse with germs of a more subtle and exquisite fear, giving rise 
to pains and penalties of which a. ruder society never dreamed. The 
science of medicine has in its advance stamped out, or, at any rate, 
nearly stamped out, those terrible plagues which ravaged the homes 
of our more remote forefathers, but it has substituted for them diseases 
which torture the surface of our bodies without killing us; neuralgia 
and influenza have taken the place of the Black Death which walked 
in darkness. In the same way, though we are not afraid when we go 
out to dinner that there will be nothing to eat, or that highwaymen 
will fall upon our hansom, there are still fears which hover round us 
as we drive up to the door. And if the more sensitive of our race feel 
such milder qualms before a mere two-hours’ entertainment, surely we 
should spare a little genuine pity for them when they are going for a 
visit of not less than three nights. 

The proper function of tragedy, says Charles Lamb, is to move 
pity and terror. It seems wrong that a purely voluntary visit to 
friends in the country should sometimes move the same dispiriting 
emotions, but such is the case. Is there, indeed, anyone so hardened 
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or so enviably certain of himself as never to have experienced, when 
the lodge-gates swung back to let in the carriage which had been sent 
to meet him at the station, one single moment in which his soul was 
vexed within him for ever having promised to come on this particular 
visit, or, above all, for having performed his promise? It is too late 
now: he cannot ask to be driven back again to the station, for it may 
be that there are one or two other guests in the same carriage with 
him, whose names, by the way, he does not know, but whose jests and 
laughter fill him with misanthropic bitterness. In any case, the foot- 
man would think such a request very odd. 

Now it is obvious at the outset that there must be something 
wrong if, when we near our friend’s house in which we are going to 
stay, we wish we were anywhere else. Such a feeling is not to 
be set down to shyness, for many a man has gleefully stormed a 
husting, who on occasions like these sinks back in the corner and 
listens to the booming of the brougham with settled melancholy in 
his soul. He does not usually speak of his trouble, but if we analyse 
the state of his mind at this moment we shall find that he is probably 
saying to himself something like this: ‘‘ Mrs. told me she was 
going to have a few people, which means not less than ten. I am not 
certain that I know any of them, and it is quite possible I shall not get 
on with them. The eldest son is at home, and if he is like his younger 
brother there is not much hope there. Mrs. , of course, is perfectly 
charming, but what chance have I of seeing her in a houseful of people? 
And Iam booked here for three days unless sudden death intervenes!” 
It indeed sounds a dismal prospect; but who is to blame? Such 
reflections, when one has passed the lodge-gates of a friend’s house, 
ought to be impossible. How is it that they are not uncommon ? 

It must be premised that the gloomy-minded man whom we 
have been watching in the corner of the brougham has probably 
taken an exaggerated view of his own unhappiness. The probability 
is that he will enjoy himself well enough.when he gets there, but 
at the same time his outlook appears to him to be utterly 
cheerless. He is, perhaps, reminded of a similar evening when he 
passed through the lodge-gates of another house, where he did not 
enjoy himself at all. 

Country-house parties often consist of six or seven people, whom 
either the host or hostess, or both, know well; of perhaps one 
or two more whom a daughter or son of the host know well, 
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and of three or four more who are not known well to any of 
the host’s family. If you add to these several persons whom we 
may for the time call ‘‘necessary appendages,” the materials for 
three uncomfortable days are complete. An example of necessary 
appendages is this: A, the host, knows B, the guest, well. B, 
the guest, has given A a week’s grouse-shooting in August, and 
A wishes to give B a week’s partridge-shooting in September. 
Mrs. B, Miss B, and Master B are not more than acquaintances 
of Mr., Mrs., Miss, and Master A. Yet Mrs., Miss, or Master A are asked 
to the grouse-shoot by B, and Mrs., Miss, or Master B, are asked to 
meet the partridges by A. Mrs., Miss, or Master A or B are 
necessary appendages. If such a guest has not a “ special friend” 
among the other guests, or among his host’s family—especially 
if all the other guests have—such a party will not be an entire 
success. At least, if it is, it ought not to be. It is a bold and 
risky thing to ask a comparative stranger to spend three days in 
a country-house. Such a visit ought to be considered the papering 
and fixtures of a friendship instead of its foundation-stone. In 
the country guests are thrown completely on to the hands of 
their hosts and of each other; there is no escape. To ask friends 
from the country to stay for three days in a London house is an 
uncommon phenomenon. No doubt the limitations of most London 
houses have something to do with its rarity; so too has the highly- 
developed system of “sets” in London life. Yet people hesitate 
to introduce a new friend into their ‘‘ set”? in London, whereas 
they have no hesitation in introducing one into their country- 
house party. What can be more illogical? In London, houses 
more or less resemble hotels. Every inmate has his own business 
to do, or if not, he can go to the Tower of London, or to the 
Zoological Gardens, or to a morning concert. There is very 
little enforced intimacy. Yet guests, whom no host would 
wish to have in his house in London, are freely asked to 
his country-house, where no such external attractions exist. 
Again, in the two sorts of country-house party, the 
Saturday till Monday and the weekday party, the same strange rule is 
observed. In general, the least intimate parties are the Saturday till 
Monday parties. Can anything be more illogical? For a houseful of 
guests there are certain pursuits which can be indulged in on week- 
days: men can shoot, young ladies can play tennis, and old ladies can 
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drive in shut landaus to points of interest in the neighbourhood. But 
on Sunday the whole houseful is completely and irretrievably thrown 
together. Everyone is in active or passive proximity to everyone else 
the whole day. Even in church the proximity does not cease, and to 
share a hymn-book with someone whose personality is distasteful to 
you is one of those exquisite, surface-torturing pains which the highest 
civilisation alone could have invented. In a country-house intimacy 
of a certain sort is enforced on all the party ; the melancholy gentle- 
man in the brougham knows this, and he is quite uncertain whether 
such intimacy will be congenial to him or to his fellow guests. This 
can be remedied: he ought not to be melancholy on this score at 
least. 


Here the fault, or at any rate the suspicion, lies with hosts and 
hostesses. To issue exactly the right invitations for a country-house 
party is an artistic achievement. Anyone can, of course, get together 
a few old friends ; but we do not wish to be entirely surrounded by old 
friends, for old friends by themselves have been known to generate 
tedium, and consequently fresh names must find their way on to the 
Saturday till Monday or the Monday till Thursday list. Here the 


artist asserts herself. Three old friends are coming, and at least three 
others, who may or may not know the old friends. Which of thirty 
is she to have? If the hostess chooses the first three that occur to 
her, her party will not perhaps go off quite so well as she hoped, but the 
fault does not lie, as she is disposed to imagine, with her guests, but 
solely and entirely with herself. And in order that she may be certain 
of success, it is imperative that she have at least a reasonable know- 
ledge of the natures of all her guests. She is bound to ask those, and 
only those, of her less intimate friends-whom she thinks, from her 
knowledge of them, will get on well with her more intimate friends. 
It is a troublesome business; a less intimate friend may throw her 
over at the last moment, and the difficulty of choosing rightly again 
confronts her. But she had better have one short than not choose 
carefully. She must be careful. 

Yet there is a case on record where the hostess of a large house 
asked two people to the same party whom she had only met twice 
before, once at different houses of her friends, and once—for they 
were charming people—she had asked them, not together, to her own 
house in London. It will scarcely be believed, but this misguided 
woman asked them both to a house-party in the country. Was there 
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ever such a foolhardy proceeding? Surely there are enough risks in 
human life without running one’s head into social nooses in this way- 
This particular woman will probably not do such a thing again, for 
she was informed by a sympathising friend on the first evening of 
their arrival that only six months before the girl had been engaged to 
the man and had thrown him over. The next day was Sunday, and 
there were no Sunday trains. 

Men on the whole are a minor responsibility. Probably they go off 
shooting directly after breakfast; they do not appear at lunch, and 
when they reach home in the evening their chief desire is to be fed. 
A good day’s shooting covers a multitude of small jars, and if the 
dinner is also good they will in nine cases out of ten retire to their 
well-earned repose with a sense of having passed a pleasant day. 
Even the necessary appendages cannot hurt them much, provided only 
they are not very bad or very jealous shots, and provided the sport be 
fair. After the first evening is over they may be considered as more 
or less off their hostess’s hands. Though men have been known— 
young men too—to turn up at a weekday party and refuse to shoot, 
the breed is not common. In any case such a mistake need never 
occur again, for they can either be asked for Saturday till Monday 
parties for the future, or be omitted altogether. 

The storm and stress lie in other regions—in the well-appointed 
landaus, in the sitting-rooms, in the hours before lunch at home, and 
in the hours after lunch. If half-a-dozen casual women are thrown 
together without thought and careful selection, the result can hardly 
fail to be disastrous. Friends of the same person are by no means. 
of necessity destined to be, friends of one another; and on what 
principle it is expected that acquaintances of the same person will be 
friends of one another altogether baffles conjecture. It is true, of course, 
that women are less easily bored than men; in fact, the truth is 
sufficiently illustrated by the fact that they continue to go to ill- 
assorted house-parties ; but only to know that your guests have not 
been bored, because it is not their nature to be bored, is very small 
cause for self-congratulation. 

Elderly mistresses of other houses are often glad to leave home fora 
little. It is probable that they have little time to themselves at 
home, on their shoulders lie the cares of housekeeping, and their 
eyelids, like Giaconda’s, have grown a little weary. It is something for 
them to be entirely relieved of all responsibility for a few days, to 
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know that dinner has been ordered, and that their only duty is to 
enjoy themselves as much as their natures will permit. For two hours 
after breakfast they will probably be left entirely to their own devices. 
They may write letters or read novels without the slightest fear of 
interruption. There are no calls made on their powers of invention 
by the cook, or of their advice or assistance by members of their family. 
But about twelve the storm and stress begin. They are invited to go for 
a stroll before lunch, and that stroll before lunch is a very fair criterion 
of the artistic achievement of the hostess. If when they come in 
they say they had a pleasant walk, and if asked what they talked about 
they say “Oh, we just chattered,” the artistic achievement is trium- 
phant. It is hung on the line of social exhibitions. For the success of 
conversation lies entirely in the pleasure of the moment, and the enjoy- 
ment of it—to state the question broadly—varies in inverse ratio to 
what is remembered of it afterwards. If the prevailing feeling after- 
wards is that one has been bored, in all probability one is able to recall 
every word that has passed. Hence those who, in conversation, “impart 
information ” are unanimously voted by mankind to be the greatest 
bores in existence. 0 

The stroll is followed by lunch, and lunch by the drive to points of 
interest. Lunch should not be too long, nor the points of interest too 
distant, for carriage exercise tends to torpor. It is hard to speak of 
the drive to points of interest, because for those who are young and who 
like taking exercise it is impossible to conceive anything more appalling 
than to sit in a landau after lunch, with one’s back to the horses, face 
to face with two other people, and points of interest are necessarily on 
the /ucus a non principle supremely uninteresting. Dr. Watts is, com- 
paratively speaking, an apostle among the patron saints of points of 
interest, but does anyone really feel any satisfaction in looking at the 
place where ‘‘ How doth the little busy bee!” was composed? But 
elderly people, there is no doubt, do like driving about in landaus after 
lunch. Itis difficult to say why they do, but since there is no question 
that they do, sucha liking must in any case be considered a harmless taste. 

After tea it is probable that the section of the party which has 
driven in landaus will retire to their own rooms till dinner. No effort 
of any kind should be made to detain them. The point of the hostess 
is that her guests should enjoy themselves as much as they can, and 
no harmless though ungregarious tendency should be checked. To let 
her guests amuse themselves is next to amusing them. 
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The disposition of the early hours of the day, the time after which 
guests first set foot outside their rooms to the time when they disperse 
for the first entertainment of the day, merits more attention than it has 
received. A large, square breakfast in the hard, convincing light of 
morning, under fire of twenty or more eyes, is a little depressing. 
Many people who are rightly considered amusing and lively have 
a tendency to brood silently at breakfast time, and some feel positively 
sullen. If breakfast is to be a meal where all the household meet, 
it should be as short and informal as possible. The average human 
being cannot be cheerful and lively at all hours, and breakfast time 
is the hour par excellence when he is neither. The probability is that 
he has had too much sleep or too little ; for when a houseful of people 
have the same amount of sleep, it is barely possible that they have 
all had enough or not too much; for sleep is not a drug of prescribed 
dose, as those who require little are pleased to think. To come down 
rather late for breakfast ; to find a large number. of well-dressed people 
eating fish with gloomy facés and no fish-knives—why, incidentally, is 
a fish knife never seen on a breakfast table ?—to be obliged either 
to say good morning or to sit down without saying good morning— 
it is hard to say which is the more painful of the two—to be placed 
opposite a large window through which the sun shines; to remain in 
your place for half-an-hour; to be supposed to talk; to be obliged 
to make a pretence of listening—in the name of all that is cheerful, 
why do we do such things? There are, of course, certain amiable and 
enviable beings who do feel cheerful at breakfast, who can talk 
at breakfast as they talk at lunch; but it would be most misplaced 
confidence to expect any house party to be entirely composed of such. 

England is the only country in the world where these formal 
gatherings begin the day. France has always recognised that no one 
is fit company for other people the first thing in the morning, and 
everyone has breakfast in his own room, in decent obscurity. That 
idea so deeply ingrained in the English mind, that one’s bedroom is 
an unclean place, a place only to be used for sleeping in, for -un- 
consciousness, and for brushing the teeth, does something to prevent 
this excellent arrangement ever taking root here; but at least breakfast 
could be more of a movable feast. If only it. was understood that 
from nine onwards there would be food in the dining-room, every- 
one could say when he was called at what time he would take his 
food ; all the cheerful people could make assignations with their cheerful 
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friends to meet them in the dining-room at nine precisely—all cheerful 
people breakfast as early as possible—and all cheerless people could 
keep their hour a profound secret, and in order to baffle conjecture 
change it every morning. We should all sleep until. we had 
slept enough, and when we had slept enough we should get up, instead 
of lying in bed and dozing because breakfast would not be for another 
hour. Everyone would come down when he wished to eat, and leave 
the room when he had finished eating. The dining-room would be a 
restaurant for the time being, and no demands of any kind would be 
made on frail natures. As it is, the day begins by every man and 
woman in the house seeing their friends at their worst. What 
wonder that men have their smoking-room, and women their sancta, 
where they may talk over the other sex! But if only we were not 
herded together like a brood of unwilling poultry when we are at our 
worst, think of the immense gain. At lunch no one would have to 
talk down the almost indelibly unpleasant impression he made at 
breakfast, and we should all be delighted to see our fellows again. 
Human beings want airing and brushing in the morning, like coats 
and trousers, and why should we all be aired and brushed in 
public ? 

A desire, wholly laudable in this day of the apotheosis of blue- 
books, has led me to make a somewhat exhaustive search among 
volumes which promise to deal with social life in our day, in order to 
find out exactly how country-house visits strike the observant mind. 
I regret to say that I have only found one book which treats on the 
subject, and this therefore merits consideration. Its name is 
‘‘England’s Ideal,” the author is Mr. Edward Carpenter, and it 
contains a very curious and probably unparalleled chapter called 
‘Desirable Mansions.” Mr. Edward Carpenter has often, he tells us, 
spent days in desirable mansions, which, so far as I can gather, 
are country houses. His experiences in them are so remarkable, 
that they cannot fail to rivet our attention. He is obviously a 
cheerful person, because he meditates walks before breakfast. I 
have never yet stayed in any house which reminded me in any way 
of the house in which Mr. Edward Carpenter stayed, but as he stayed 
in it, obviously such a house must exist, and as, on the doctrine of 
probabilities, it is excessively unlikely that this individual stayed in the 
only house of the kind, we are obliged to confess that there is pro- 
bably a whole class of similar establishments. In fact, he implies as 
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much. He does not mince matters, for he calls them “prisons.” He 
wakes up in the morning and wishes to’ go for a cheerful walk, but 
finding no clothes he waits. He is struck by the splendour of a 
sudden thought, and it occurs to him that the footman has taken them 
away to brush. So he waits again, and pathetically remarks that 
nothing happens. At the same time, it is hard to see why anything 
should. Eventually he rings, and in course of time the clothes appear. 
His boots—he has only one pair—are also being brushed, and in a 
moment of intrepidity he goes to look for them. But as he has no 
idea where the boot-room is, it is small wonder that he does not find 
them, and so he gives up the idea of a walk, and whistles at his 
window till breakfast. Why Mr. E. Carpenter does not ring for his 
boots he does not explain, and I have been unable to guess. He longs 
to black his boots himself, but in the first place he does not know 
where they are, and in the second he tells us that such a proceeding 
would put to confusion the master of the house, and upset the whole 
domestic machinery of this desirable mansion. Great events have 
indeed small beginnings. In such a house, “‘ the houses of the rich,” 
he sees “chill weary faces, peaked features of ill-health” in the 
drawing-room; in the kitchen ‘‘rosy smiles” and other amorous 
phenomena, into which we need not follow him. Such are the 
remarkable experiences of Mr. Edward Carpenter in country houses, 
and for such I see no remedy, They will be reserved for a higher 
tribunal, and Mr. Edward Carpenter will have to give evidence on 
oath. He may at least claim the distinction of having struck the low- 
water mark of country houses. 

But the danger of finding oneself in such a place is not, we trust, 
appreciable. We are concerned with the average, not the exceptional 
country house, and to those of us who have any desire to see people 
we like, such visits ought to be purely pleasurable, with a few unim- 
portant limitations, If one does not like the dinner hour or the lunch 
hour, we cannot of course alter it; or if we want to ride when we are 
expected to shoot, good manners say, ‘‘ The Gun.” But it is worth while 
commenting in a few words on a remark one often hears made, ‘‘ Oh, 
it is a delightful house to stay in; they let you absolutely alone,” or, 
“*T didn’t enjoy it much ; they never let you alone.” 

Now, unless the remark is a misanthrope’s, or to use a charmingly 
indefensible word, a womanthrope’s, neither of whom ought ever to be 
asked anywhere, there is much truth in it. The average being is not 
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at his best all day, and if we want to be happy with our fellows, we 
should only associate with them when we are at our best. If we are 
sleepy or bored, or, if they are sleepy or bored, we should kindly but 
firmly go away. And it is much easier to go away than is generally 
supposed. Some people in a drawing-room are as firm as trees 
planted by the water-side; though they want to go away, and they 
know that other people want them to go away, they do-not do 
it. The only remedy is to walk steadily to the door, open it, 
and close it after you. Facility is begotten of practice, and 
in a little while one gets to feel that the eyes of Europe, as 
one originally supposed, are not necessarily riveted on one. 
So far the remedy lies with the guest. A man who has been 
morally unable to leave the room himself, will often think that his 
host will not leave him alone, which is unfair, but all hosts are not 
blameless. We do not all want to be engaged all day in active and 
delightful exercise, to play halma after tea and whist after dinner. 
Too much is worse than a feast. We are frail. The law of recupera- 
tion, which is fulfilled in comparative solitude, lies hard on us. Let 
us be morose for an hour a day ; for a little time let our lips be dumb. 
There is a time for everything under the sun, and the time for morose- 
ness is between g a.m. and II a.m. 

Hospitality is the root of all virtues, and the means of most happi- 
ness. The greatest pleasure of every reasonable man lies in being in 
the company of people whom he likes, and since many are either 
obliged or, at any rate, have chosen to spend several months every 
year in London, such pleasures find fruition in the country. To 
be in a well-ordered house, with plenty of opportunities for congenial 
pursuits, and, more than that, with the duty laid on one of following 
congenial pursuits in the company of congenial people, is, and ought 
to be, entirely delightful. No one, of the classes, that is to say, who 
give country-house parties, ever gets intimate with a new friend in 
London, for intimacy does not ripen when all hours of the day and 
most hours of the night are already taken up. It is in the necessary 
companionship of country visits that friendship grows intimate. If 
we question ourselves as to the time and place when and where we 
found that an acquaintance became a friend, we do not, for the most 
part, think of a luncheon party and London as the answer. To touch 
an even greater point of intimacy, where does the relation between 
man and woman ripen into love or marriage, but in country houses ? 
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The relation is seldom established in London, though the first 
meetings may take place there, or the momentous words be spoken 
there. 

Any good thing may be badly used, but if invitations were not ever 
given or accepted because the giver or the recipient think only that 
the other is smart ; if invitations were not bows drawn at a venture 
by the hostess; if hosts and hostesses would consider themselves 
artists, with opportunities for giving and receiving the keenest esthetic 
pleasures; if the demands made on the guests’ social powers, especially 
if the guests are not very intimate, were not continuous, the 
melancholy gentleman in the booming brougham would be no more 
seen. His face would wreathe itself in cheerful smiles, and his great 
terror, the terror of continually walking in light surrounded by uncon- 
genial companions, would join its gloomier, though hardly less terrific, 
brethren. 


E, F. BENson. 


Vol. XI.—No. 65. 





A POLITICAL BIRD’S-EYE VIEW. 


N the hall of a certain palatial residence in the actual West-End of 
] London, a City knight of that year’s creation was waiting for his 
carriage. “Twas midnight, and he had waited long; yet he made it 
clear that he would willingly wait much longer, so considerable was 
the pleasure of crying to the footman at the door from time to time, 
“ Please call Sir John Gilpin’s carriage!” or ‘‘ Hang it!” (for men of 
fashion can be very impetuous when put out) “do ask the linkman to 
call my carriage—Sir John Gilpin!” To him some acquaintance said 
in passing, “‘ And how are you, Sir John?” ‘Ah, my dear fellow,” 
was the answer, in a voice of infinite boredom and lassitude, ‘as well 
as a man can expect to be, I suppose, at the end of the season!” 

A few weeks ago many Sir Johns—equally fatigued, to judge 
from voice and mien—were congratulating each other and themselves 
on the approach of the Parliamentary recess, quite as if they were a 
necessary though reluctant part of the political machine. Club- 
politicians, lobby-haunters, members of the House of Commons, they 
at any rate are under no obligation to take an exhausting interest in 
State affairs ; nobody expects them to do so, and nothing is altered 
by their doing so. Parliamentary affairs in the House of Commons 
are really carried on by a few men who may be called professional 
politicians, inasmuch as they are as entirely devoted to politics as a 
doctor to doctoring, and pursue the business with similar aspirations and 
for similar rewards. Their fatigue in a long session must be very great 
indeed, for there is nothing more wearing to fibre than the 
watchfulness which they can never remit. That they should pine for 
the recess as soon as it comes in sight needs no explanation. 
Every wise and humane man feels that, and the wisest could give 
particular reasons for wishing that these weary ones could be 
discharged from further practice for the space of two recesses at least. 

Absurd as it would be to pretend that we could live without 
legislation, any more than without food; it is, nevertheless, a serious 
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question whether intervals of fasting are not as wholesome in the one 
case as in the other. The ordinary intervals and methods of rest 
certainly do not suffice for our leading politicians. Mere breathing- 
time is not enough. Forswearing the excitements of speech altogether, 
they should go into retreat, after the Roman Catholic system, every 
two or three years at the utmost, and there remain for twice as many 
months. Were that done we should all increase in sanity ; and we 
may depend upon it that while there would be no loss of good 
legislation there would be some dropping of bad. 

A painter would say that good work is not to be expected of a man 
who from first to last keeps his eyes close to the canvas. The artist’s 
practice is to step back from the easel pretty frequently, so that he 
may mark the bearing of detail upon detail, and see what his work 
comes to asa whole. The politician’s besetting fault is an imperfect 
understanding that his legislative schemes are details worked into a 
most sensitive system of polity. Unless when they are obviously and 
intentionally “‘amending Bills,” he fancies each of them an inde- 
pendent organism, which, if it be well designed for its own purpose, 
must be entirely satisfactory. Could he step back before his project 
to the right point of view, he would see that even a detail perfect in 
itself may create far more disturbance where it is thrust than its own 
beauties are worth. The best use of a Parliamentary recess is to give 
our really influential men a chance of bringing the various legislative 
projects with which they are concerned—the whole field of politics, 
indeed—into a comprehensive survey. Their greatest need, probably, 
is to rise high enough above that field from time to time to get the 
bird’s-eye view of it ; which is the only approximate way of anticipating 
the corrective ‘‘ view of posterity.” But whether that is often done 
appears very doubtful indeed. Going into the country from West- 
minster, the eminent politician takes with him his distortions 
of vision strained within narrow limits; and if he be a fighting man, 
as most eminent politicians are, he rarely allows himself enough of 
detachment, of repose, to survey in due relation and proportion the 
affairs which he makes his own. 

Possibly, however, the bird’s-eye view is too distressing for pro- 
longed regard, and is avoided on that account. For Progress has brought 
some things too frightful to contemplate, as a whole, by any set of 
political leaders holding any set of principles. One of these things 


may be said with perfect truth to be the whole constitution and 
2B2 
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practice of the Liberal party, as at present confederated. Yet, strange 
to say, while it is of the Liberal party the whole constitution and 
practice, it is the distraction and despair of that party’s leaders. The 
novelty I speak of is the conversion of men obedient to a general tenor 
of purpose into distinct cliques of Particularists, of Faddists, each 
bitterly intent on carrying its own fad, and only united by an under- 
standing that each is to help the other to get what it wants. This is 
the combination with which the Liberal leaders are supposed to 
work, but which, in fact, works the Liberal leaders; and it is a 
change which those unfortunates can only endure by accepting it in 
detail and regarding it in parcels. Both are cheerful men; but take 
Lord Rosebery and Sir William Harcourt to an exceeding high place, 
show them in one view the whole confederation of Faddists whom 
they must needs obey, and the sight would be too much for them. 
There we see in a dozen places at once, not merely a blindness to 
everything beyond the scope of some favourite legislative detail, but a 
determination to care not so much as the Iron Duke’s “ twopenny 
damn” for whatever else may happen if only that detail can be plastered 
into the general scheme of things. And if that were all! But to this 
determination is joined another, yet more fierce and absolute; 
namely, the resolve of each faction to permit no business of any kind 
unless its own particularity is brought into the programme. 

As Lord Penzance has said in his clear, terse, sober, forcible way, 
the ends which these factions seek are entirely independent of each 
other. One would cut Ireland adrift from the government of Great 
Britain; another seize the property of the Church; another force 
people to be sober by putting alcohol out of their reach; another 
make it our business to protect the Chinese from the excessive use of 
a salutary drug; another determine by law how many hours a day a 
man should be permitted to work, in the interests of his fellow-work- 
men. Other projects there are, less formidable in appearance and 
supported by smaller Parliamentary sections, but yet too strong to be 
neglected by the Government through whose agency the whole scheme 
works. But, small or great, it is no part of the system by which they 
operate that any one log-owner should know or care anything about 
the logs of the others. ‘“‘ No attempt is made to bring the whole body 
to one mind on the successive subjects which are to be passed into 
law. Combined action is based, not upon unanimity, but on bargain. 
I sell my own blind support of your measure to-day in return for your 
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blind support of mine to-morrow.” What is more, and worse, it 
appears from the bird’s-eye view of these Parliamentary proceedings 
that they are one and all of a coercive and predatory character. To 
repeat the judgment of Lord Penzance, who is no hereditary legislator 
and no party enthusiast, “the Irish are to be given self-government 
at the cost of half a million of money out of the British taxpayer’s 
pocket ; violent hands are to be laid on the property of the Established 
Church in Wales in order to lighten the rates of the parishioners ; 
the capital invested by publicans in a lawful trade is to be sacrificed 
to assist other people in governing their own appetites; and, lastly, 
men who have openly and of set purpose robbed their landlords are 
to be rewarded for so doing by a special law for their reinstatement in 
the holdings they have forfeited, and the expense of doing this is to be 
borne by somebody else.” 

A most unlovely spectacle to look down upon, though so unques- 
tionably “‘ up-to-date.” And how much worse must it appear to men 
like Lord Rosebery, Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Asquith, Mr. Morley, 
and the rest—students, gentlemen, responsible Ministers—when they 
single out their own part in it for leisurely review. Ministers! 
Ministers of what ? they must needs ask themselves ; and as soon as 
that question is touched, as soon as the “ what” is uttered, a very 
remarkable answer appears. The what is neither more nor less than 
the syndicate of political ‘‘ promoters ” that Lord Penzance complains 
of. Her Majesty’s Government is its ministers, under an entirely new 
Parliamentary system. For the introduction of that system into the 
House of Commons the present Administration should not be blamed. 
It is a development of Mr. Parnell’s invention for his own special 
purpose; and its propagation in the Commons’ House, its adoption 
for all purposes, was completed in Mr. Gladstone’s time, and by favour 
of his fostering smile. As a consequence of his patronage, the 
Parnellian principle of operation had changed the whole functions 
of Ministerial Government before Mr. Gladstone himself had 
done with it. In that changed condition it was inherited by Lord 
Rosebery and, his associates, who already knew that the Cabinet was 
degraded into an agency or commission for the confederated log- 
rolling associations of the House of Commons. Does that seem an 
exaggerated statement? The unfortunate Ministers themselves know 
that it is nothing of the kind. Examine the history of this Adminstra- 
tion from first to last ; look to what it has done, what it has refrained 
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from doing, what it has promised, what it has threatened; mark the 
pressure it has yielded to at every step of the doing, the abstaining, 
the promising, the threatening, and say then how much exaggeration 
there is in describing the Government as a Parliamentary log-rollers’ 
agency. There is only one fault in the description, and that is no 
fault of mine ; there is no dignified word in the English language to 
express what political log-rolling is. The idiom is perfect ; but we 
must allow that the werd it lodges in lacks solemnity and grace. 

It is not till we consider this effect of the resolution of a great 
party into sections of inveterate Particularists that we see what an 
enormous change has been wrought in our-political institutions 
since 1884. Governments in difficulty with hard-mouthed factions are 
no novelty in England. Governments so entirely transformed as to 
become the commissioners of their own semi-detached ‘“‘ groups ”"— 
Governments having no other business in Parliament but this agency 
work, and depending for Ministerial existence on their adroitness 
in accommodating, satisfying, or deferring the legislative claims 
of clients who pay with votes or punish by withholding them 
—nothing like this has ever been known before. It seems, also, 
to be unimaginable; for a plain statement of the way in which 
Liberal Governments are compelled to arrange ‘“‘the business of 
the session” would be a surprise to most people, even after some 
years of experience. A dramatic illustration of it in these terms would 
be no travesty. 

The session is about to begin. The time is near when a legislative 
programme for the year has to be drawn up. To the manager of the 
party—a Mr. Marjoribanks or Lord Tweedmouth, or perhaps a 
higher personage—comes the spokesman of the “ boss” minority in 
the House of Commons. Says he, with his hands in his pockets : 

“* We assume, of course, that you put our business before everything 
else, as usual?” 

** Oh, undoubtedly, Mr. Patrick.” 

“Very well. You shall have our ideas about the new Relief Bill, 
and we shall expect to be consulted on its chief points—apprised of 
them beforehand, anyway.” 

“‘ Naturally.” 

‘And of course you do not fail to notice that our plumpers for 
you must be dropped if there is anything half-hearted about this 
measure? Those Desmondites—you understand?” 
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“Quite! quite! On the other hand, a very stiff Bill, that might 
drag on for weeks and weeks, and then—what do you think ?” 

“* Weeks and weeks! And you with the whole of the session before 
you! Come, now! How is it to be? Would an Irish revolt in the 
House of Commons suit you? Is it a dissolution you want, under these 
auspicious circumstances?’’ And the gentleman goes out with his hat 
a-cock and his walking stick gallantly twirling. 

That piece of legislation is settled, in mass and in detail, and whether 
it take three weeks or six. As with a long, long face the manager enters 
his notes of the conversation, another supporter of the Government 
comes in. 

“‘ Met Patrick going out!” says he, with a discontented countenance. 

“ Patrick; yes. Good fellow, Patrick!” 

** Don’t know so much about that!” 

**Oh, come! Consider what we owe to him and his friends—all of 
us. Where should we be, you know, if ks 

“ Devilish good thing if he and his friends were you know where.” 

“What! Kilmainham?” says the manager with a winning smile. 
“Fie! Remember your loyalty to Mr. G.” 

‘“* What I remember better is the cause I represent. After the Irish, 
of course; but I suppose we come into the speech this time ?” 

“TI believe you may take it from me that we seriously think of 
placing it amongst the measures of the year.” 

“Placing it, you mean, amongst the measures to be definitely 
persisted in. . . . . You surely do not hesitate, after the way we 
were put off last session ?”’ 

‘** Well, as to definitely persisting, it is so controversial, you know 
—so much principle involved. And time, time ——” 

‘** Perhaps this may clear the situation,” says the supporter of the 
Government, and produces a paper with thirty-two signatures, confi- 
dential, but expressive of an absolute conviction that the Government 
will not be able to count upon the vote of any of the thirty-two hon. 
members if their just expectations are trifled with any longer. ‘“ You 
will see,” the supporter observes, “‘ that our protest is couched in the 
most courteous terms. Don’t be misled by that: we mean it.” 

The supporter coldly retires ; the manager mutters darkly of stupid 
brutes, devil’s own rows, pretty messes at this rate, and dockets the 
protest with a pencilled ‘‘ This looks serious,” when in comes another 
delegate from another subdivision of the Liberal majority. He, 
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too, insists upon the immediate introduction of his party’s bill. 
The manager really fears that with this, that, and t’other, it cannot be 
done this time. ‘‘ Take a promise at six months!” ‘“ By no means. 
We must have a show.” ‘ Take the promise. We really have too 
many previous engagements.” ‘‘A pledge—a pledge in writing?” 
“ Well, as to that ——” 

Back comes Mr. Patrick, and the Second Supporter with him. 

“One moment,” says Mr. Patrick, waving the Third Supporter 
(a mere Englishman) aside, and placing his hat on the manager’s 
table. ‘‘ The calculation is that the House of Lords will throw out 
the new Relief Bill for my unhappy country.” 

*** Calculation’ is not our word, believe me,” the manager replies. 
“‘ But that the Lords will reject the measure must be regarded, I fear, 
as a highly probable expectation.” 

*‘ And the more likely a one if the Bill is thorough.” 

“‘ Certainly, I should say, if it is what you call thorough.” 

** And it must be that, devil a doubt of it! Well, and then?” 

The experienced official shrugs his shoulders and spreads abroad 
his hands, 


“* Of course,” says the other, ‘you perceive, Mr. Manager, that the 
situation is an awkward one for the Government.” 


“The awkwardness being ” 

**T grieve to say it, the suspiciousness of a generous people too 
often betrayed. Look ye! A half-hearted Bill would suit you, but 
not us. The next best thing to suit you perhaps—(God forgive us if 
we wrong you !)—would be a fine, large-hearted measure which the 
Lords would be sure to pitch out. Do you catch my meaning? You 
do? Well, then, there is only one way out, you see. You will pledge 
yourselves at the outset to make a regular party question of ‘ Down 
-with the House of Lords,’ if they do reject your simple. measure of 
justice. You will do that: no less!” 

“Exactly. But ——” 

“ Before you answer,” the Second Supporter interposes, addressing 
the unhappy official, “‘ allow me to ask whether you have any reason 
to concur with the not uncommon opinion that the Lords will reject 
our Bill?” 

“Every reason in the world,” says the manager, betrayed into a 
savage smile. 

“Then I heartily agree with our Irish friend here,” rejoins the 
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other with heat. ‘It will be a mere betrayal of our duty to that 
unfortunate people ; it will be a mockery of our pledges to its patient 
representatives; it will stamp the seal of Liberal acquiescence upon 
Tory insolence and landlord tyranny, if we do not write across the face 
of the Relief Bill, when we send it to the Lords, ‘ Reject this at your 
peril!’” 

“ Hear! hear!” breaks in the Third Supporter vehemently. ‘On 
behalf of the Convicted Poachers’ Compensation League, I also insist 
upon an official utterance to that effect before the Bill is sent up.” 

“ Utterance? Yes, and by God, you yourself, Mr. Manager, and 
the Leader of the House, and the Irish Secretary, shall all hurl that 
defiance from your seats in Parliament. In good time too, begad!” 

And the morning and the evening are the first day. To-morrow 
and to-morrow bring for Mr. Manager a repetition of these interviews ; 
and when his notes show a pretty full tale of instruction, admonition, 
and menace, the Cabinet weighs, counts, considers them, and then 
makes out a scheme of legislation for the year. This scheme is 
called their own, by a fiction which is not less complete than that 
which entitles them “ Ministers of the Crown.” 

How long it will be before this entirely novel parliamentary 
system operates on both sides of the House of Commons, it is, 
of course, impossible to say. No Conservative in that House will 
dare to answer “‘ Never,” because it appears that a little body of 
‘‘ Tory Democrats” (“ White Blacks” their name is, whatever the 
nature of their persuasion) has already come into being, and it 
cannot be deemed an unexcusable surmise that fissiparous results 
will ensue from the complete amalgamation of Radical Unionists 
with Unionists who are not Radicals. But the time will come, no doubt, 
when the constitution of the one side of the House will be as the 
constitution of the other: to the total discomfiture and degradation 
of leadership. It is quite impossible to believe that the Liberal 
leaders do not feel these consequences bitterly. Many of us, sensible 
of a great change in the working of our political machinery, talk 
of the break-up of our old party system, the break-down of our 
parliamentary institutions, without having a very precise apprehension 
of what we mean by the words. The gentlemen who sit on the 
Ministers’ bench in the House of Commons know by painful experience 
exactly what it is, and could tell us that it is more than-a break- 
down ;. break-down implying a possibility of re-edification. With 
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them, as it will soon be with the others, party government is not 
a disordered but a different thing; a new creature of such strangeness 
and liveliness that a seer like him of Revelations might say of 
it: ‘‘And I saw a Great Beast running hither and thither, like a 
beast distraught ; and the head of the Beast was called Government ; 
and I saw that ever as it ran its eyes were cast back in fear upon 
its tails, which were seven in number. And the seven tails of the 
Beast had heads likewise: one of a lion, another of a man, another 
of a woman bearded, another of an ape, another of a vulture, another 
of an ox, another of an owl. And some were sightless ; yet all turned 
backward from the hinder part to the head called Government, beating 
upon the sides of the Beast furiously, and rearing on high this way 
and that to roar and hiss and shriek upon the Beast, and thus it was 
that ever as it ran its eyes were cast back fearfully. Wherefore it 
drave against many posts, witting not that they were there.” 

But though the allegory may hold good as to ‘‘ many posts,” 
and doubtless does, it is the lot of political leadership to drive on 
with the whole nation in charge upon some others, well -witting that 
they ave there. I say “lot,” because with the-best will in the world 
to keep clear of transcendentalisms about ‘‘ destiny” and so forth, 
it really is difficult now and then to avoid suspicion of some silencing 
and paralysing fatality; such as historians of past times and by- 
gone glories have wondered at. The dangers which every English 
statesman wots of are precisely those which are most likely to 
bring all to sudden wreck, once fully encountered. There is no 
doubt at all that their existence is as thoroughly recognised by the 
Liberal leaderships of to-day as by Conservative leadership ; nor 
any doubt that they would be described by the coolest, most con- 
siderate, and best-informed minds in official Liberalism in terms 
which no alarmist would think it necessary to exceed. But as if 
with the caution of the the Alpine traveller who will not open his 
mouth for fear of bringing down the avalanche, our political leadership 
chooses utter silence upon the more weighty part of what it knows 
and what it thinks. But not because the avalanche it fears to move is 
the country’s danger. To be sure, most men are haunted by a 
superstition that no danger is quite real till it is openly acknowledged 
and expressed ; and the probability that this feeling has something to 
do with the concealment we speak of may be allowed. For my own 
part, I believe it helps to close the statesman’s lips even more than the 
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shadow that falls upon them from his beard. What he fears that his 
voice may bring down, if charged with the warning and the exhorta- 
tion which he knows to be needed, is a flood of party sarcasm and 
abuse upon himself. It is the cry of ‘‘ Alarmist, Panic-monger, Jingo,” 
that he dreads; the charge of manufacturing scares for political pur- 
poses, or to provide for the-sons of the “ classes ” by filching from the 
bread of the poor. But what more affrights him and deters him, if he 
be in office, is the fatal approach of Budget night, and the increasing 
difficulty of providing additional millions without dissension in his own 
household and the losing of votes. Silent he remains, then, with a 
discretion which shall be called noble by whomsoever thinks it so. 

But yet, if he have a spark of patriotism in him, he lives in daily 
hope that amidst the din of local-veto riotings, eight-hour fights, land- 
lord hustling, the whooping of lies against this Church and that for the 
relief of Nonconformist consciences and cash-boxes, the country may 
get some understanding for itself of matters that ave vital. And from 
time to time the country does get a glimpse of them ; and then half-a- 
dozen ships are ordered as quite an exhaustive satisfaction of fears 
which are thenceforth flung to forgetfulness. The imposture of Home 
Rule enthusiasm can be kept alive year after year by men in high 
places, of whom not one in four are convinced that Home Rule would 
do more good than harm. The readiness with which the nation 
is allowed. by its guardians to turn from considerations affecting its 
very life, is shown by an example which would be thought astounding 
were it recorded of any age or nation but our own. 

The recent naval manceuvres were designed for a special purpose. 
The intention was to ascertain by means as near as possible to actual 
experience what chance the Brest and Toulon fleets would have of 
beating our Channel and Mediterranean forces upon declaration of 
war; the calculation being that we are stronger, fleet for fleet, than 
the French. The conditions were fairly planned for both sides ; 
and the result showed pretty conclusively that, as matters stand, the 
French fleets may count upon being able to effect a junction, and thus 
overpower first the one and then the other of the fleets opposed to 
them. This advantage they enjoy from their central position ; and in 
the manceuvres-experiment it came out decisively enough. ‘‘ War” 
was declared—(mark this)—on a Friday night; and before noon on 
Sunday the forces representative of Great Britain had to confess them- 
selves done for. That was the clear outcome of the trial. Had it 
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been actual warfare our home fleets would have been destroyed to all 
intents and purposes in two days. And then? With a word to 
recall our complete dependence on seaborne supplies for food and the 
earnings of food, I prefer to quote from one who is the least likely 
man in England to be called a ‘‘ Jingo,”"—-Professor Beesly: ‘Let us 
consider what further this means. If our fleet were crushed or even 
crippled for a time, there would be nothing to prevent the French from 
throwing into this island armies against which we have not the means 
of making any serious resistance. All the horrors of war would be 
brought home to us as a nation and as individuals. In the end we 
should have to pay an indemnity which would double or triple our 
national debt. Till it was paid the French armies would remain here.” 
Wherefore the lesson of these naval manceuvres “is one of ‘over- 
whelming importance.” 

Obviously, one would think. But what is the actual effect ? 
Whose pulses does it stir? Whose minds are disturbed by it? What 
trusted statesman comes forward to deserve the trust in him by 
pointing to this lesson of overwhelming importance, bidding his fellow- 
countrymen take it to heart? If such an one pleased, he could say, 
while pointing to the lesson, what a statesman high in the councils of 
the Czar told us the other day: that Europe has been in near danger 
of war several times within the last six years. He could add with 
truth (and why should the truth be so carefully cloaked ?) that our 
possibilities of quarrel with other Powers are not lessening, but 
increasing; and, again, that the alliances which we have been taught 
to think so very protecting have lost a great deal of their stability. 
But—up to the hour when this sheet goes to press, at any rate—no 
such voice improves the occasion with any such cautions; nor dares 
to whisper, on the text of the manceuvres trial, that in future war will 
follow upon declaration of war as thunder follows the lightning-flash. 
On a Friday night the declaration; on the Sunday following 
well, we know the possibilities; possibilities which, if they became 
facts, would make help from abroad a marketless commodity in three 
days. On what terms, a fighting alliance with England when her 
fleets are crippled and her shores invested ? 

So we stand. The country is quite apathetic to the “lesson of 
overwhelming importance,” because only seven or eight months ago it 
did open its eyes to the existence of Brest and Toulon, and, seeing 
what is going on there, called for a few more ships. .And the leader- 
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ship of the country will on no account disturb this apathy, partly 
because of the various Parliamentary “‘ groups” which are so ready to 
cry “ Jingo!” and “ Free Breakfast Table!” partly because of the 
intensity of Exchequer troubles in the richest nation in the world. It 
is further to be seen that should some voice like Mr. Beesly’s speak 
here and there from the crowd, a new answer has been found for 
him ; to wit, that the Czar hasn’t his equal in Europe as a lover of 
peace. And that indeed is great good fortune, and would be complete 
were we only sure that the Czar’s love of peace is free from all risk of 
aberration, and that he cannot die for a long while to come. For the 
truth certainly is that the Russian Emperor could at any moment, at 
a word, put the whole forces of France in motion together with his 
own by land and sea.! 

It is of course possible that the naval manceuvres of this year were 
planned in confidence that they would show the vanity of fearing any 
mischief from Brest and Toulon. For at about the time when the 
precise contrary was being demonstrated, a new doctrine, and one that 
might square well enough with a conviction that the English navy at 
its present strength is beyond the risk of attack, was added to the 
Liberal creed. Heretofore the belief of all parties has been that the 
defence of England against subjugation (even of humiliation, the old 
story went) is the business of every Englishman, whether poor or rich. 
Indeed, what we have called his business ranked as a privilege, an 
honour, a patent of equality as well as a duty; one that brought all 
Englishmen upon the same high footing. An entirely different con- 
ception of the matter has been growing amongst the Liberal groups for 
some time; and this year, finding occasion in the demand for a stronger 
navy, it has become a settled point of Liberal doctrine. In this shape 
it teaches that poor Englishmen have nothing to do with the country’s 
defence. It is no affair of Labour’s. Asa distinguished and singularly 
intellectual member of the ministerial party put it, national defence is 
a dance in which Property calls the tune and should be made to pay 
the piper. If the well-to-do choose to provide ships, and forts, and 
guns, and fighting men, well and good. On those terms the country 
may be put into the fullest condition of defence that our Admiralty 
authorities and the propertied classes think desirable; but in no case 
should English workmen be made contributors to what, in equity 
is no concern of theirs. 

On these principles. the Budget of 1894 was grounded, and on these 
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commended. Precisely when the naval manceuvring of the year was 
about to deliver its enormously significant lesson, an authority of the 
highest consideration in the Liberal party wrote an article for the 
Contemporary Review to enforce the new doctrine. Describing the recent 
additions to the navy as the costly outcome of ridiculous ‘ scares,” 
Lord Farrer congratulated his party on having learnt at last to “ put 
the burden on the right shoulders”; broadly laying it down that 
whenever a demand for additional means of defence does not proceed 
from the working classes—(or to use Lord Farrer’s phrase, from ‘‘ those 
who consume the bulk of dutiable articles ””)—it must be presumed that 
they have no concern in the matter, and are not to be troubled about 
the charges. 

Be the purpose for which this doctrine was adopted what it may, 
and no matter how many superior persons choose to champion it, I 
cannot believe it sanctioned by the higher statesmanship of any 
party. Whether he be Liberal, or Radical, or Conservative, it is 
impossible that any competent and wide-seeing man of affairs should 
not understand that here indeed is disintegration — disintegration 
compared with which what we hear so much of is as the lopping of 
a limb to dry-rot in bone and brain. That this rot—rot in every sense, 
including the odious colloquial one—should prevail at such a time as 
ours, casts a strong ray of illumination upon both of the mischiefs we 
have just been considering: that is to say, the silence of political 
leadership on what it knows to be of the nearest and deepest concern 
to the nation, and the ascendancy over Ministerial government of 
faddist groups which are allowed to remain in the ignorance that likes 
them best. 

If, however, the question is: What is to be done to remedy these 
evils? no answer comes ready to hand. Unless a very great man arise, 
and that soon, there is no hope that our parliamentary system will 
regain its sanity, or that Ministries will be anything more in future 
than the General Agency which this Government is now. Should any 
Minister step forward to correct the Lord Farrers of his party, 
revealing the true drift of affairs; insisting that every Englishman 
should bear his part, if only by so much as a halfpenny a week, in the 
defence of his native land; exposing the frightful fallacy that working 
men have no interest in its protection, though millions of them would 
be thrown into misery extreme and irretrievable were that to happen 
which might happen without any cause for wonder—if, I say, a 
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Minister were to do this, no doubt he would be done for at once. 
Only a few years ago he might have ventured it; now he can say with 
unanswerable truth that it would be more than his place is worth. 
Yet it seems absolutely incumbent upon political leadership on both 
sides to find a way of easing their consciences by giving the country 
a better chance of understanding its situation and of making provision 
accordingly. 

This can only be done by one means: agreement between the 
leading men of both sides to withdraw a certain range of questions as 
much as possible from party controversy, but not from public know- 
ledge. And, as far as I can see, the better way of accomplishing this 
double advantage would be by the establishment of an entirely new 
department of State, independent of Parliament as much as the Judges 
are, but only advisory of it. So many members to be appointed by 
the Government of the day, so many more by the Opposition leaders. 
This Council to be a permanent body ; its vacancies by death or retire- 
ment filled up by Government or Opposition, as the case may 
require. Its business, to be informed on all that a nation should 
know of its own armaments and those of other Powers; to be informed 
in every particular as von Moltke took care to be, and taking account 
of army and navy as the two arms of one service—not as if they were 
unrelated. On this information, a full report to be made to Parliament 
and public from to time, regardless of Treasury officials. Or if it 
should seem that certain points of information were better withheld 
from the public, these to be corhmunicated to Ministers and Opposi- 
tion leaders alike, in the same terms and on the same day; but with 
no obligation of secrecy on either side. 

There is no particular novelty in this suggestion, but it seems to 
me quite clear that with Ministerial Government and the Parlia- 
mentary system in their present state, and well on the way to worse 
conditions yet, some such change in the management of affairs is 
absolutely necessary. Besides, there is a great deal that’s democratic 
in it, and such a Council, well worked, would rescue millions of money 
from mere waste and ignorance. 

FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 





SECRETS FROM THE COURT OF SPAIN. 
(From unpublished Memoirs.) 


Vi. 


Consequences of the Revolution of 1854—Espartero in Power—Intrigues of 
General O’Donnell—The Law of Désamortissement—Conspiracy 
against Espartero—Downfall of the Progressist Ministry—O’ Donnell 
Prime Minister—Shetch of the Three Generals, 


HE Revolution of 1854—for, in spite of its trumpery results, it 
was, for the moment, really a revolution—brought Espartero 
once more into power, He had taken no part, direct or indirect, in 
the events that had occurred, but his name seemed to represent— 
better, certainly, than that of O’Donnell—the principle at the back of 
them. The movement, indeed, was wholly progressist. Its success, 
or rather its apparent success, was due entirely to the chance con- 
currence of the progressist idea with the cleverness and energy of an 
ambitious man. But at first sight this was not apparent. Who 
could imagine that O’Donnell, the successful insurgent of Vicalvaro, 
had merely taken advantage of the direction in which the tide was 
flowing, and that in reality he had no kind of political ideal save that 
of satisfying his own ambition by every means that fate or chance 
brought within his reach ? 

Did he at that time, and even after the revolt, hope to become the 
arbiter of his country’s fate? Itis probable, for he was never troubled 
by misgivings on any subject. He must, however, have been well 
aware that if he had been the arm, or even the head, of the insurrec- 
tion, he had not been the heart of it; that he was far from 
representing its real idea, and that it would be no easy matter, if 
only from the sense of the royal dignity, for the Queen to entrust him, 
immediately after he had set the example of rebellion, with the 
formation of the new Ministry. That would have been too hazardous 
a piece of good fortune. 
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He lost nothing, however, by waiting, and he arranged matters so 
that he should wait under the most comfortable circumstances. 
Coming to Madrid at the same time as the Duc de la Victoire, he 
reserved for himself, in the new Government, the direction of the War 
Department, knowing that with the army under his control he was 
master of the situation, and could quietly choose his time. 

Where Espartero made his fatal mistake was to let this strong 
position pass into the hands of his most formidable enemy. 

Faithful to his tactics, which consisted simply in demolishing every 
obstacle, one after another, with an inconsistency which only too 
plainly showed his utter lack of political, economic, or even moral 
principle, O’ Donnell was certain to endeavour to get rid of Espartero, who 
was now the only hindrance to his conquest of the supreme power, which 
he meant to keep a long time when he had once secured it. Everything, 
too, contributed to keep him apart from his colleagues in the Cabinet, 
and from the President of the Council. The new Minister of War 
was only Progressist on occasion ; the general who had declared him- 
self so definitely at Vicalvaro was ready to repress any insurrection 
directed against himself, and it was his first concern to prove it; 


O’Donnell, in short, in character and tastes, by vocation if not by 
conviction, was singularly like a supporter of established power: 
it is true that he was such only when the power was exercised by 
himself. 


He was a far-seeing man. He soon realised that there could be 
no long-continued harmony between the Queen—Catholic, capricious, 
always confusing general questions with personal ones, always under 
the influence of her hostile camarilla, a Queen so little at home in her 
réle as sovereign—and a Government which was, so to speak, born of 
the populace, as stubborn as she in exactly the opposite direction, 
intransigeant, far from courtly, and driven into a corner by financial 
difficulties from which some way of escape had to be found. So, 
without wasting any time, O’Donnell carefully laid down his plan, 
which was to win the confidence of the Queen, and to gradually 
impress her with a sense of his disagreement with his colleagues on 
all main points. What was most curious was his method with 
Isabella. Without lowering himself to the level of a common courtier, 
he managed to flatter her in just the way that was most agreeable to 
her; better still, he managed to interest her in himself and his 
talents. The Queen was not long in persuading herself that if there 
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was one man who could save Spain and restore it to its former 
position, that man was O’Donnell. 

There was only Espartero to be got rid of. Naturally, it was 
the religious question that set the tinder alight. Certainly, not 
even so advanced a: Ministry as that over which Espartero presided, 
would ever have ventured. to make any change in the existing rela- 
tions between Church and State. Allthat had been done was toestablish 
a semblance of religious liberty by the following declaration, which, 
while almost threatening to non-Catholics, gave rise to. numerous 
protestations:on the part of the clergy :—‘‘ The nation binds itself 
to maintain and protect the observance and the ministers of the 
Catholic religion, professed by the Spaniards; but no Spaniard nor 
stranger shall be prosecuted for his opinions or beliefs so long as he 
shall not manifest them in acts contrary to religion.” 

But the financial situation was so bad that the only resource 
seemed to lie in an act of désamortissement, which had for object the 
sale of an immense number of badly administered, unproductive 
properties, lying under the inconveniences of the law of mainmort. 
Among these, many belonged to the clergy, to benevolent institutions, 
and to religious communities. There was the danger. 

And, as a matter of fact, when this important law had been voted 
by the Cortes, and it was passed on for the Queen’s sanction, the 
Queen emphatically refused to sign it. It could never enter the head! 
of the daughter of Ferdinand VII. that, as constitutional Queen; she 
was not responsible for her assent to such and such a law, the entire 
responsibility lying with the Cortes. 

Naturally, with her education and her ideas in regard to royalty and’ 
religion, Isabella had scruples of conscience in sanctioning a law 
which she considered likely to bring her into variance with the 
Church and the Pope. What is less comprehensible is the naiveté of 
the Government and the Cortes in thinking it possible to reconcile: 
their loyalty towards Isabella II. with a frankly Liberal policy. 

However, there is no need to look for other motives in Isabella’s 
refusal except her fear of eternal damnation: This is evident in the 
astounding reply that she made to Espartero, when, vainly endeavour- 
ing to conquer his sovereign’s scruples, he objected that she ought to 
feel much more scruple of conscience in setting the throne: in: 
antagonism with the Cortes, and thus endangering another civil war. 

“‘ But,” she answered, finally, ‘‘ I do not oppose the promulgation of 
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the law by the Government; I only refuse to set my signature toit. I 
am afraid for the salvation of my soul ; for I have been assured by very 
learned persons that I should be lost if I were to sanction that law.” 

These considerations were so serious that all the eloquence of 
Espartero was helpless against the inflexible resolution of Isabella. 
The other Ministers and members of the Cortes, whe, after the non- 
success of the President of the Council, appealed to Aranjuez, were 
equally unsuccessful. The situation became more and more difficult. 
There seemed no possibility of promulgating the law by the Govern- 
ment without the signature of the Queen. 

At Court the agitation was extreme. There was even talk of 
carrying off her Majesty into the Basque provinces, whence, relying 
on the clerical element, which was all-powerful in those parts, she 
could issue a manifesto against the nation. 

Meanwhile, at Madrid, the Deputies of the Left held a stormy 
meeting. They talked of declaring the throne vacant, and transform- 
ing the Cortes into a Convention. 

Before this danger—the danger of losing her throne in a more serious 
revolution than the former one—a revolution in which it was she and 
she alone that was at stake—the Queen gave way. But while doing 
so, she did not fail to write at once a personal letter to his Holiness, 
explaining how her hand had been forced, how her signature had 
been wrung from her, and assuring him that she would seize the first 
opportunity of undoing what she had just done. 

This warning advised the Government that it would be well to 
get rid of some of the principal members of the camarilla, who, it was 
evident, were its worst enemies at the palace, and those really respon- 
sible for the unconstitutional conduct of the Queen. 

It was decided to remove MM. Tuero, Neulan, Trillo, Lezcano, 
Reina, Caballos, Escalera, Soloano, Bulnega, etc., and, above all, 
the incorrigible Sister Patrocinio. 

An intensely ludicrous scene then took place at Aranjuez. When 
the Commandant-General of Aranjuez, Echague, had informed several 
of those implicated of the order that he had just received from Madrid, 
he was summoned to the palace by the King. The General presented 
himself, accompanied by Luzuriaga, the Minister of State. His Majesty 
was pale and agitated. 

“You would take from me my faithful followers,” he said; ‘“ well 


then, take them!” 
2C2 
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And opening a door he showed them a room of armed hal- 
berdiers, and behind them those who had received orders to go. 
The General and the Minister were lost in amazement before this 
theatrical mise en scene. But the most amazing part of the business 
was when the King cried tragically: ‘‘ Sooner than take them you 
shall pass over my dead body!” 

Echague and Luzuriaga thereupon made their way to the Queen, 
whom they found in tears. She knew nothing of the warlike measures 
of her husband; but when she learnt what had happened, she could 
not help laughing in the midst of her tears. When the King came to 
enquire what was to be done, there was little difficulty in calming him 
down to more pacific dispositions, the Queen herself aiding. 

The intrigues in the Palace were not the only difficulties that the 
Progressist Ministry had to encounter in the promulgation of the law, 
which, moreover, was to entail yet more serious difficulties when it 
was once in action. There were attempts to stir up riots-—-on one 
occasion by the circulation of a report that the Christ in the church 
of San Francisco had been seen to sweat and bleed. The image was 
publicly exposed so that the public might see for itself that it had 
been misinformed. The instigators of the report were arrested; they 
were two Carlist curés, one of whom had been the orderly of the 
famous chief, Cabrera. 

But all this was merely the beginning of the great storm that was 
soon to burst forth. Feeling the situation ripe, O’Donnell, who more 
and more succeeded in persuading himself and the Queen that he was 
the indispensable man, decided to come out and take an open stand. 
He began first to look out for allies, so as to,have a ministry and a 
party at his disposal, ready to be brought forth at a moment’s notice. 
He did not fail to find them, especially among what was left of 
the old Moderate party, which he himself had helped to break up in 
1854. Fortune seemed to smile upon him. His relations with the 
Palace were no mystery for the well-informed. Partisans came flocking 
to him of their own accord. 

At the beginning of July there were rumours of the coup d’état that 
the Minister of War had in preparation. The parliamentary vacation 
came on. This circumstance was not of a nature to lessen people’s 
apprehensions. The Progressists were alarmed, and on the roth of 
July, under the pretence of consulting in regard to the elections of the 
ayuntamentos which were about to take place, a certain number of them 
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met in one of the rooms of the Congress. Naturally, the election of 
the ayuntamentos was but little considered, and the whole discussion 
was in relation to the proceedings of the General. The most serious 
revelations were made; there was talk of conspiracies at the palace ; 
and they agreed to prepare for the fight, and, as the first measure, to 
sound the alarm in the provinces. 

Some riots did indeed break out in Catalonia, in Saragossa, in 
Valencia, in Valladolid, in Plascentia. They were put down by 
O’Donnell. The Minister of the Interior, Escosura, who went through 
the provinces in order to inquire into the real cause of these disorders, 
and if possible to find a remedy for them, ended by realising that the 
origin of these troubles was to be found only in Madrid. If Spain was 
in agitation—here issuing a protestation against the religious law, 
there uttering defiance against O’Donnell, elsewhere for some other 
motive—was it not really and above all because the Ministry was 
divided within itself, and the two heads of the Cabinet, the Duc 
de la Victoire and O’Donnell, were at daggers drawn, representing, 
as they did, two political principles essentially different from one 
another ? 

Escosura returned to Madrid, where he immediately went to see 
the Queen, in order to learn precisely what her real feelings in the 
matter were, and to afford her the occasion for a sincere expression of 
her views in regard to her Ministers. In order to set her more at her 
ease, he declared that for his part, and seeing that she was satisfied 
with him, his only desire was to quit the Ministry. 

There was now no reason why the Queen should not have cut short 
a situation which was becoming very painful. But what he asked for 
was precisely what she was least capable of giving—a little sincerity. 
Nor was there ever a situation which manifested more clearly than 
did this one (which thus brought in conflict, in an imbroglio made 
up of political inconsistency and carelessness, the three most prominent 
men of contemporary Spain: Espartero, Narvaez, and O’Donnell) 
the absolute incompetence of Isabella to occupy so difficult a post as 
that of constitutional Queen of a great country. It must be said 
also that the country which had to be governed was uncommonly 
difficult to govern. 

Escosura expected an explanation. There was none. The Queen, 
in the most amiable way, declared that she had no sort of prejudice 
against him ; that, on the contrary, she had the greatest confidence in 
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him, because she had known him for a long time, and he had given her 
many proofs of his affection. 

She did her utmost to send the Minister away in a state of entire 
satisfaction. But, possibly without intending it, she let drop a word 
which was somewhat calculated to diminish this satisfaction. In 
speaking of the confidence which she had in Escosura, the Queen could 
not help saying that she did not feel a similar confidence in the other 
members of the Cabinet. What did this signify? Said as it was, it 
was impossible to guess whether this reticence was meant to cover an 
allusion to O’Donnell or Espartero. And the Queen refused to add 
another word. This was enough to convince Escosura that she had 
not told him the truth. 

Full of dark forebodings, the Minister went on to see Espartero, 
whom he found full of confidence. He told him what he had done, 
laid bare his view of the situation, and ended by expressing his 
conviction that there was a conspiracy on foot against the 
Government. 

‘“You made a great mistake,” he concluded, ‘‘ in leaving General 
O’Donnell at the head of the army. He is now in possession of all the 
military power.” 

The Duke replied: ‘‘ He who holds the Gazette holds the power. 
Anything can be done in a moment, and without the least difficulty. 
We discharge O’ Donnell, the General-in-Chief, and the heads of the 
various branches of the Service. Whether or not the decrees are 
confirmed by the Queen, we can publish them. We shall then see what 
will be the attitude of the conspirators, and their conduct shall decide 
ours.” 

Espartero had indeed every reason for confidence. Only a little 
while before the Queen had said to him with her most charming smile: 

“My dear Duke, if it came to choosing between you and General 
O’Donnell, there would not be the shadow of a doubt as to the choice 
I should make.” 

Could one suppose that the Queen had deceived him by the double 
meaning of this crafty phrase ? 

Not long after the Ministers were summoned to a council. A dis- 
cussion arose between the Minister of the Interior and the Minister of 
War. At the end of this discussion, which soon assumed the character 


of a discussion on the general policy of the Cabinet, Escosura said 
with emphasis : 
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“Tosum up, Don Leopoldo, why weary ourselves any longer ? 
It is certain that we cannot both get on in such close quarters.” 

Politically,” replied O’Donnell, “you are right. We cannot 
continue together in the Cabinet any longer. We will both hand. in 
our resignation to her Majesty.” 

“It is to the Duke that I give mine!” cried Escosura, thus giving 
to O’Donnell a lesson in parliamentary procedure. 

It happened that O’Donnell and: Escosura had been friends 
from childhood. As usual, they left this memorable séance arm in 
arm, still continuing their discussion in the hall and in the street, 
so that anyone seeing them would have imagined that they were 
still the best friends in the world. 

The Duc de la Victoire, the General, and the Minister of the Interior 
set out for the palace together. On the way, the Duke once more 
assured Escosura that he was full of confidence, and that he had no 
fear of the Queen playing him false. 

But Escosura answered: ‘‘ You will see; to-day is the last day of 
the last Progressist Ministry that her Majesty will ever have.” 

Before the Queen it was Espartero who took upon himself to 
explain the discord that had arisen between the Minister of War and 
the Minister of the Interior. He added that he was himself in 
agreement with both, and that he saw no reason why either of them 
should leave the Ministry; that he had endeavoured to bring them 
into agreement with one another, and that, not having succeeded 
himself, he hoped that her Majesty, for her own sake and the sake of 
the country, would have better success; but that if one of the two 
were to go, he would go with him. 

This was to play into the hands of the Queen, who, as Espartero 
imagined—the whole quarrel being, as he supposed, sincere—would 
only have to say a single word to pacify O'Donnell. This word she 
did indeed say ; she apparently did all she could to “reunite in her 
august hand the hands of the two generals in whom she had placed 
her confidence,” as a panegyrist expresses it. But she and O’Donnell 
were merely playing a little comedy between them. 

In réply to the Queen, O’Donnell answered coldly that the 
policy which he represented was irreconcilable with that of 
Escosura, that her Majesty was free to choose, and that, in 
order to facilitate her decision, he herewith presented her with his 
resignation. 
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“‘ Well,” said the Queen, “ since a reconciliation is impossible, and 
I am forced to choose, I accept the resignation of M. Escosura.” 

The Duke, forewarned as he had been, could scarcely believe his 
ears. 

“If things ate going to turn out thus,” he said at last, turning to 
Escosura, “‘ we will go together.” 

** Well, O’Donnell will not abandon me! ” cried the Queen. 

And rising and going over to him: 

“ You will not abandon me, will you?” she said, with an emotion 
which was sincere as well as acted. 

O’Donnell was quite prepared not to abandon the Queen, or rather 
not to let himself be abandoned by her. 

His Ministry was ready; it was made up of Conservatives and 
Progressive-Moderates. O'Donnell had, therefore, no need to waste 
time in this direction, and could give all his thoughts to the battle 
which he knew would have to be fought. The resignation of Espartero 
was, indeed, followed by a riot. 

The danger was no small one; there was a risk of finding the 
whole nation in arms against him. As for the Queen, she was not in 


the least frightened, and when someone felt in duty bound to warn her 
that a conflict was imminent, adding : 

** Your Majesty will know what is best to do, and whether or no 
there is time to draw back; but, for the rest, the truth is that your 
Majesty is risking the Crown, and we our heads;” she replied: ‘‘ The 
Crown? Rather than wear it without dignity, I would prefer not to 
wear it at all. Onward!” 


The conflict lasted for one day only, and ended in favour of 
O’Donnell. Other riots took place in the country, notably at 
Barcelona and Saragossa; but they were equally successfully put down 
by Generals Dulce and Zapatero. The triumph was complete, and 
O’Donnell might for a moment have felt himself the master of Spain. 

But he had not yet reached that point. Before succeeding in 
organising his famous Five Years’ Ministry, and founding the party 
known as the Liberal Union, he was to meet with the most cruel of 
misadventures. He too was to be betrayed by the Queen, in the same 
way and under the same conditions as Espartero. In other words, he 
was to play the part of Espartero, whilst his own place was to be taken 
by Narvaez; and Narvaez was to supplant him, exactly as he himself 
had supplanted Espartero. 
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As a matter of fact, all the friendship that the Queen had for him 
was not enough to get the upper hand of the terrible scruples of 
conscience that she experienced for having signed the law of 
désamortissement. It is highly probable, too, that Isabella hoped that 
‘ the General, once in power, would do her bidding, and, in particular, 
that he would hasten to withdraw the law that caused her such 
distress. Unfortunately, it was impossible; O’Donnell had made 
certain engagements ; and the same financial reasons which had made 
the law indispensable under Espartero remained equally valid under 
his successor. Had O’Donnell made the same calculation as the 
Queen? Did he imagine that his ascendency over her was great 
enough to allow him to do what he pleased, and, in particular, to 
induce her to hear reason in connection with this law? It is equally 
probable. 

In this connection, we may observe that the special favourites of 
Queen Isabella were never concerned with political matters. She 
never really and thoroughly loved any but those whom she could love 
without any ulterior motive; and it was to these alone that she 
sacrificed everything, even her political interests, even the interests 
of her dynasty. As for O’Donnell, he could now realise how greatly 
he had been deceived in placing his reliance upon the Queen. 

Greatly embarrassed, he decided to announce to his Ministers that 
the Queen insisted upon the repeal of the law, at all events so far as 
the property of the clergy was concerned. Cantero, the Minister of 
Finance, declared that he would sooner resign his post in the 
Cabinet. He was replaced by Salaverria ; but the situation of the 
Ministry had become critical. It was difficult to understand the 
weakness of O’Donnell, who, after his engagements, ought to have 
followed Cantero. No one knew that Isabella was holding him in 
suspense by assurances similar to those which she had given to the 
Duc de la Victoire. 

O'Donnell did, indeed, go so far as to threaten that he would 
resign. He even said to her—for he was now beginning to suspect her 
~—that he was well aware that she had decided to replace him by 
General Narvaez. But the Queen assured him that she had no such 
idea; that she had no intention of replacing him by anyone; and 
that she had no wish to have anyone else at the head of the 
Government. After a violent scene, she pathetically begged Don 
Alonso Martiriez, governor of the palace, whom, in that capacity 
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she saw every day, to entreat O’Donnell not to-carry out ‘his project, 
and not to abandon her. The day after she herself repeated to 
him her former protestations and vows, ‘and she added : 

‘* Should political necessities ever force me to dissolve the Cabinet, 
I swear to you that I will warn you beforehand, for I could never 
let you sink with the others.” 

O’Donnell let himself be convinced. As for Martinez, he was 
so fully persuaded of the good faith of the Queen, that it was his own 
assurance, even more than the Queen’s words, which restored the 
General’s confidence. 

A few days after, on the roth of October, there was a grand ball 
at the palace on the occasion of the Queen’s birthday. When 
Narvaez appeared, the Queen received him with so marked a cordiality 
that O’Donnell could not but realise, especially after a public contra- 
diction on the part of Isabella, that his downfall was already an 
accomplished fact. 

On the following day he went to the Queen in a state of great anger, 
demanded the immediate execution of several measures, among which 
was the law in relation to the estates of the clergy, and, on her 


Majesty’s refusal, he tendered his resignation. The day after the 
Duke of Valencia got together a new Cabinet, issued decrees for the 
restoration of the estates of Queen Christina, and revocation of the 
law of désamortissement. 


As Martinez expressed his resentment to the Queen for the decep- 
tion which had been practised upon him, her Majesty replied : 

‘Pray God that all may turn out well.” 

Martinez replied with dignity : 

“* Madame, such prayers never get to heaven.” 

A brief parallel between these three personages, Espartero, 
O'Donnell, and Narvaez, who played so large a part in the history of 
contemporary Spain, may fitly conclude this sketch of the policy of 
Isabella. 

General Espartero, Duc de la Victoire, formerly Regent of the 
kingdom, was the true type of the Spaniard, with all his qualities and 
all his defects; more, even, in his defects than in his qualities. He 
was a sort of lucky nullity; it is impossible to understand how and 
why he succeeded in accumulating all kinds of honours, except by an 
extraordinary combination of fortunate circumstances in which he 
counted for little enough. Espartero was just the man who lets him- 
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self be carried along by events. If he never brought them about, 
either by audacity, talent, or tenacity, at all events he never marred 
things by a false move or a useless endeavour. He was unable to 
profit by circumstances, but that did not hinder circumstances from 
profiting by him. He was a fortunate man. 

Espartero, all his life, during his military and his political career, 
was distinguished by his way of temporising, his slowness, his non- 
chalance. And in this he was a true Spaniard. No one was better 
able to wait, when results were doubtful. He put his trust in waiting, 
but rather from the passivity of his disposition than from a real patience. 

Narvaez, on the contrary, was a man of heated resolution, of sudden 
inspiration, of indefatigable activity. And by a singular anomaly, out 
of these two generals, it was the temporising one who found himself 
at the head of the Progressive party, that is to say, the party which 
was instinctively in the van of events, whilst it was the man of fire 
and dash who represented the Moderates, that is to say, the party 
which was most given to temporising. 

Espartero was short, dark, absolutely serious in expression, with a 
slight, bristling moustache. He detested the obligations which his party 
inflicted upon him, but ended by believing himself sent among men by 
God to represent the future. 

His influence with the masses was very great. He carried them 
away by the prophetic air which was peculiar to him. When he 
returned to Madrid, in 1854, standing upright in an open carriage, 
opening his arms to the people, an indescribable emotion seized upon 
everyone, partisans and adversaries alike. His presence spoke to the 
heart and to the imagination. He had the gift of calling forth 
enthusiasm. 

O’Donnell, for his part, was neither so full of flourish nor so 
blindly confident in his star; he was cold and calculating, seeing his 
advantages, combining his chances, and not fearing to risk everything 
in order to succeed. Bold of aspect, with stubborn lips, a blonde, 
energetic head, his clear eyes and intellectual forehead manifested 
that implacable will by which he overcame every obstacle on the path 
of his ambition. 

O’Donnell was singularly skilful in hiding his utter selfishness and 
cold-blooded treacherousness under a semblance of the greatest amia- 
bility. He was, moreover, extremely handsome, and he knew how to 
make the most of his charms. He was the most gallant and refined 
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of Spanish statesmen. Unlike Narvaez, who was rough and unpolished 
in manner, O’Donnell dissimulated the spleen of his heart and the 
vacuum of his conscience under the most exquisite polish and 
gentleness. 

O’Donnell was, or seemed to be, passionately in love with the 
Queen ; and, with his intimate knowledge of character, he saw that 
with Isabella it was the woman, much more than the Queen, whom 
it was essential to love. 

Narvaez also loved the Queen, but it was as her Majesty. It 
is generally supposed that there was something more between the 
Duke of Valencia and his Sovereign. No! Narvaez was the soldier, 
brusque and unceremonious, a great viveur, a great lover of women. 
But he made one exception, he had one ideal in his life—the 
Queen. He refused to admit that the Queen was a woman like 
other women. Her indiscretions infuriated him; he had a mortal 
hatred against all her lovers. 

An Andalusian, short, powerfully built, with a high forehead, 
prominent eyes, full of energy and resolution, Narvaez disdained 
all kinds of pettiness and trickery in his administration of affairs. He 
had his ideas; he insisted on them rudely; and if they were not 
accepted, he loyally withdrew. He could never have governed the 
nation if he had not been the leader of the Conservative party, 
and if his ideas had not been those which were nearest to the absolute 
monarchy at which the camarilla was aiming, though the camarilla, 
indeed, intrigued even against the Ministry of Narvaez. And it 
happened, too, that almost all the political arrangements were made 
without reference to him, but that he reaped the advantages of almost 
all of them as they successively came to grief. It was to him that 
people instinctively turned, and it is by this impossibility of forming a 
Liberal Government at that time in Spain, rather than by any other 
reasons, that the constant successes of Narvaez are to be explained. 

Of these three men Narvaez was the most loyal; Espartero the 
most sympathetic ; O’Donnell the ablest. But none of them possessed 
the extraordinary genius which alone could have brought under 
control the contradictory tendencies of a nation divided against itself, 
and the caprices of the unreliable woman who occupied the throne. 


(To be continued.) 





DRY-FLY FISHING. 


- is sad to think of the numbers of people who have but little 

chance of pleasure in life, but it is sad also to think how many 
there are who have many chances and do not seem to know how to 
use them; by which it is not meant to imply that the man who does 
not like dry-fly fishing is necessarily to be pitied, but only that he runs 
the risk. There are some things more, and many things less, worth 
having, in which he certainly may, and it is to be hoped that he will, 
find ample compensation ; but to the man to whom it has been given 
to find keen delight in fishing, the development of the use of a dry fly 
will be one of the interesting things in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. Fishermen who have never been on a chalk stream, but are 
keen and skilful anglers elsewhere, are apt to be rather incredulous, 
and sometimes a little exasperated, by all the talk and writing about 
it. It has upon them the same sort of effect that the enthusiasm 
for golf and the unmeasured praise of it have upon men who love 
games, but do not happen to care about golf in particular. No doubt 
dry-fly fishing has its pedants, like other fine arts, but for the practice 
of it there is a thoroughly sporting reason. 

On certain rivers it is impossible to rely upon catching the 
trout with an artificial fly in any other way, and these rivers 
contain fish which are, on an average, the fattest, heaviest, and 
handsomest to be found in any trout stream in this country. So 
much for the use of it; now for the pleasure. Is it, or is it not, 
worth while, in the clearest of water, in streams not rippling but 
smooth, on the hottest, brightest, and stillest days in the summer, 
on drawn gut and on tiny flies, to catch, say, five brace of 
trout, averaging from one pound to two pounds apiece, before the 
sun goes down? If not, there is no more to be said; but if it 
is, then it must be done with a dry fly, and may be done on any 
day of any month in the proper season. It is often said that there is 
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not much to be done in the day-time after the middle of June, and 
this may be true of parts of the Itchen or Test, where there is a large 
rise of May-fly every year; but there are other parts where the May- 
fly never comes, where the trout do not run very large, but will 
average I} lbs. for the season, and in the best days 2 lbs. apiece. And 
here in July often, and in August sometimes, as many fish may be 
caught in the day as in any other month. I think the ideal piece of 
water should be about three miles long with a limit of six good rods, 
so that it may be neither overstocked nor overfished. Its breadth 
in the deep parts should be just as much as a single-handed rod can 
cast across, and as much again as the shallows. The average weight 
of the trout should be 2 lbs., so that they may rise freely, and there 
should be no May-fly, so that there may be no slack time in the very 
heart of the summer, when the busy man will need his recreation 
most. I have never yet seen the water which fulfils all these condi- 
tions; perhaps it does not exist ; but I do not think that a man with 
a free choice and an unlimited purse could do better than find some 
as like it as may be. But I have fished other sorts of water. There 
was, for instance, the Itchen, at Winchester. I do not know how it 
may be now, but some fifteen years ago there was about half-a-mile of 
water in which Winchester “ men” and others might fish for a very 
small payment. I have seen eleven rods fishing it at once, and the 
effect on the fish was curious, but logical. Needless to say, they were 
not easy to catch, but there were plenty of them, and in one sense 
they were not shy. The presence of a figure on the bank, the coming 
and going of the gut and of an artificial fly, became to most 
of the fish incidents inseparable from their feeding time. These 
things must have seemed to them part of every natural 
rise of fly—features not altogether welcome, possibly—but 
on pain of complete abstinence not to be treated with indiscrimi- 
nating fear. So the trout rose; they rose freely, and to some extent 
imperturbably, but they discriminated. School arrangements did not 
allow one on ordinary days to get more than one hour of the rise; 
this was from 12 to 1, happily about the best hour of all in which to 
find fish rising, if you take the whole season through, and I remember 
one day in May fishing one fish steadily for the whole hour; he-was 
rising all the time, and I had to leave him so. The next day I did the 
same with the same fish; he was at the same place, and was rather 
larger and very distinctly lighter coloured than his neighbours; and 
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he rose remarkably well. It was monotonous for both of us, no doubt, 
but the fish had no choice, and on that water I could not go much 
further, and I might have fared worse ; besides which, his colour and 
shape were particularly attractive. On the third day the same thing 
began again, but after a comparatively short time the fish lost his 
head, took my fly, and was caught. The process was not always so 
long as that, but neither was it always so successful. There was one 
man who understood those fish better than anyone, and caught far 
more ; he fished nearly every day, and his secret was to stick to his fish 
and to fish quick. He dried his fly harder and more rapidly than anyone 
I ever saw, and brought it over the fish oftener in a given space o¢ 
time. It was not pretty fishing to watch, but he once to my knowledge 
caught seven brace of fish in one day in that bit of water; he was 
fishing before, during, and after the time that we were, but he moved 
very little, changing from one fish to the next, rather than from 
place to place, all day. : 

He hardly ever spoke to anyone. I knew his name; but who or 
what he was, besides being the best resident fisherman on that piece 
of water, has remained a mystery to me always, because I was so 
struck by his success in fishing that I forgot to ask about anything 
else connected with him. It ought to be said that there was another 
hour in summer when we could and did fish in the evening, but we 
were obliged to leave the river at a quarter to eight, and there was not 
much to be thankful for up to then, and everything to be hoped for 
after it. If anyone wants to know what we felt evening after evening 
at having to go at that particular moment, he can try it for himself on 
some warm, still evening in June or July, and, if he is merciful, will 
never inflict such discipline on anyone else. 

The object of dry-fly fishing is to present to one fish, seen or 
known to be rising, the most attractive opportunity of taking an 
artificial fly. To make this opportunity attractive, the fly must sit 
upright in the water, and must float in a natural manner right over the 
head of the fish. A rising fish will, as a rule (there are some 
maddening exceptions), keep in the same place in the stream, only a 
very few inches below the surface. If the place is a convenient one, it 
will, therefore, be preferable to float. the fly almost into his mouth in 
such a way that the gut shall hardly be visible; but there are so many 
flies coming over the head of each fish in a natural and lively manner 
that you must not expect your own fly to be taken if it merely looks 
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like a dead or half-drowned insect ; it must float perfectly in the right 
place, and, for obvious reasons, it is desirable that this should happen 
at the first attempt to present the fly to the fish. When this is done 
successfully, you have a right to hofié that a feeding fish in good water 
and on a good day will rise at your fly. In some water you are sur- 
prised if he does not; but this sort of water is not the best, for it is 
probably overstocked, and the fish are not quite satisfactory either in 
size or condition. Nevertheless, most delightful days may be had 
upon such water, especially when the fish and all their movements 
can be seen clearly. 

Opinions differ as to whether it pays to stick toa rising fish after 
the fly has been floated over him perfectly several times. On good 
water, if there is plenty of it at your disposal for the day, it is better 
not to spend too much time over any one fish ; in each meadow there 
will probably be some rising fish which are not to be caught, and it is 
better to leave them alone after a bit, for there are sure to be others 
which are less wary. On the best water I know there are fish in 
certain places which are the first to begin rising and the last to leave 
off, but they are so obstinate that it would probably mean a blank day 
if one devoted the whole time to them. On those delightful days 
when the fish can be seen in the water, it is possible to judge from 
the movements of any given fish how much time to spend over him: 
as long as he notices the fly or moves towards it there is hope, but if 
he never does this, or gives it up, it will be better to pass on. In late 
years the fish seem to me to have become more difficult to hook ; they 
appear to take the fly, but there is certainly no result, and even when 
they have not been touched by the hook they give up rising. But days 
differ. There are ‘‘ smulting ” days and “ bulging” days and “‘ tailing” 
days; there are days when the fish cannot be hooked, and there are 
days when they are apparently easily hooked, and make a tremendous 
rush and come unfastened at the end of it; this sometimes happens 
with fish after fish, and is as exasperating as it is unaccountable. 
To me, ‘ bulging” days are the most anncying of all; the fish 
are then taking the fly before it reaches the surface; the water 
is furrowed by them in every direction; never do they seem more 
numerous, larger, or more greedy ; never is the fisherman tempted to 
work harder, and never does he have less result. 

These showy, bad-taking rises are most common early in the 
season. Many a promising day in May turns out to be disappointing 
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in this way ; and, on the other hand, many a day in the summer, in 
which there seems to be but little rise, turns out a good one, because 
each rising fish is taking flies on the surface. 

In fly-fishing there is nothing like a single-handed, stiff, split cane 
rod. Greenheart is apt to break if the fly catches in a rush or a weed 
as the line is being lifted off the water. I have never had a split cane 
rod, if carefully attended to, play this trick, or break without warning. 
Greenheart may be hard and strong, but a well-made split cane rod is 
tough ; there is a fine obstinacy about it, as the fisherman’s wrist feels 
when he is trying to get extra work out of a stiff cane rod in the teeth 
of a strong wind. Till you can cast against the wind—even a gale has 
its moments of give and take when a fly can be thrown in the teeth of 
it—dry-fly fishing will be very disappointing; but to do it you must 
have a stiff rod and rather a heavy line, and to get the full work 
with one hand out of a strong ten or eleven-foot rod it is very useful to 
fish with the reel turned up, not down. The reel then presses against 
the arm just above the wrist, and gives a leverage which makes it 
possible to use a larger and stronger rod with one hand than would 
otherwise be the case. It is better to have the flies too small than too 
large. Their number is legion ; but personally I rely mainly upon three 
sorts—grey quill gnats and red quill gnats of two sizes, one being as 
small as possible, and black spiders. The red quills are best in the 
summer, especially the very small size on hot bright days, and the 
black spiders are often wonderfully successful in the evening. Probably 
most fishermen have noticed that on still summer days there are often 
plenty of fish making very small rises in smooth places between seven 
and eight o’clock, but that it is very difficult to find out what they are 
taking. I do not know what they are taking, but I do know that 
generally they will not have small winged flies, and that very often 
they will have a black spider floated over them on fine gut. The 
winged flies will do best after eight o’clock, when the full evening rise 
ison. As for gut, it is a choice of evils; drawn gut must be used next 
the fly, but each man must settle for himself how fine it is to be. 
The finer the gut the more fish he will hook, but the more times will 
he be broken in the weeds: the exact medium of fineness best suited 
to each water must be decided by experience; it will vary with the 
size of the fish, the amount of the weeds, the time of the season, and 
the state of the weather. In most rivers it varies with the condition 
of the water, but a true chalk stream is always clear, unless there is 
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very bad weed cutting, or some accidental disturbance, such as sheep- 
washing, which will interfere with fishing. 

Hitherto I have had only Hampshire streams in my mind, but a 
dry-fly fisherman should be ready to use his art anywhere, and should 
never be found in any river without his proper tackle. Even in High- 
land rivers there are some black still pools out of which I have caught 
trout with a dry quill gnat, which were rising, but were not supposed 
to “‘ take the fly”; such trout are often much larger than the average 
in other parts of the river, and may be a. pound or more, in which case 
they are well worth the extra trouble. But the most fascinating dry- 
fly fishing which I have ever had was in Ireland. The first time I 
saw the river was late in August ; there were said to be some trout, 
and good ones, and it was said to be possible to catch some with 
fly earlier in the season when the water was in order. The 
river had in parts a very wide bed, which it did not nearly fill 
when it was low; the water ran in all sorts of channels between beds 
of bright green weeds; here and there was a long stream with a 
stony bottom, free from weeds, and now and then there would be 
a huge pool, full of peaty-coloured water of unknown depth, in which 
one or two salmon lay. One could travel for miles all day over the 
most extraordinary variety of water. The river was full of pike, and 
it was said, probably with truth, that the natives of the district 
forked the trout out of the weeds in low water with various agricultural 
implements. But there were trout enough for dry-fly fishing ; half- 
a-dozen or so might be found rising near together, and then, perhaps, 
one would have to go several hundred yards before another one was 
found. A little sound would be heard presently, as if a small pebble 
had dropped in somewhere without a splash, and heard perhaps two or 
three times before the rise could be seen in such a large and curious 
river. Then there was a difficult stalk, probably through water and 
weeds, with the chance of going into a big hole unawares. These 
trout were the shyest I have ever known; they were more difficult to 
approach and more easily scared by rod or gut than any others ; but 
if the fly could be floated to a rising fish without frightening him it was 
generally taken. On the best day that I ever had there I caught 
eleven fish. None of these weighed three pounds, but the first two 
were each over two and three-quarter pounds. With such shy fish 
really fine gut had to be used, and there were many disasters in the 
weeds, but also many splendid struggles fought out in pools, which 
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were far too deep for any vegetation. It was the wildest and most 
exciting dry-fly fishing that I have ever had. 

The spirit of a river and its valley must be known and cared for in 
order to get all the fullest pleasure out of fishing. The four seasons ~ 
come to every valley, but some valleys have special seasons ; and those 
of the Itchen and Test are at their best in May and June. Those two 
months are so glorious in the South of England, that it seems almost 
an invidious distinction to say that they are better in one spot than 
another; but in May the river valley, with its water meadows and 
trees and woods, is so full of songs and growing things that the 
promise of summer is more than usually abundant. In June, if the 
weather is bright and hot, the wealth of fresh green everywhere, the 
cool, damp, long grass of the water meadows, with little runnels 
of water half hidden amongst it; the river-kept bank full by deep 
springs, and always clear and bright, make the luxury of season and 
place perfect. As the summer goes on, this sort of country seems a 
little too soft, and one begins to long for the sight of a rock and for 
keener air. The even-flowing river, with its mills and dams and 
hatches, becomes just a little tame, and one thinks, by contrast, of 
rough, noisy streams, and the mystery of great brown pools. 

No notice of dry-fly fishing should be completed without the mention 
of just a few birds which thrust themselves upon the attention of the 
fisherman. First, there are the swifts and the swallow kinds, which 
share the rise of fly with the fish ; sometimes they are so numerous as 
to make a sort of moving network over the surface of the river, and 
occasionally, but not often, a swift will pick up the artificial fly off the 
water and drop it on some other part where the fisherman did not intend 
it to go. Then there is the little grebe or dabchick, always present and 
always shy. What it likes best is to dive when it sees the fisherman 
before it is seen itself, and to make off under water. The dive leaves 
circles like the rise of a trout, and the fisherman who sees these, but 
not the bird, draws carefully near the place and waits expectant ; it is 
not probable that the dabchick, which is certainly watching all the 
time from the sedges opposite, understands the situation, but its 
behaviour is exactly that of what M. Poppfer would call a “ mauvais 
dréle un peu farceur.” 

Very different is the water-hen, who goes deliberately into the 
sedges at the side, with many jerks of its tail, and waits till you have 


stood over the very place where it is for a minute or two, and then 
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goes suddenly out, almost from under your foot, with a terrible fuss, 
its dangling legs clattering and splashing over the fish you are on 
the point of trying for. There is one bird, however, which neither 
ignores your presence, like the swifts, nor shuns it, like the dabchick, 
and this is the sedge-warbler. He seems to take a kindly interest in 
you, sits on a reed near and watches, and begins his song when 
you come up; if you don’t see him or hear him, it is only necessary to 
call his attention by pitching something into the reed-bed, and he will 
address his song to you at once, and a very curious medley it is, 
being made up of the notes and bits of the song of other birds. 
The sedge-warbler alone seems really glad to see one by the side of the 
river, and as the nest that he cares for is probably away in the 
hedge or a bush at the edge of the meadow, it is possible that 
he thinks :the river-bank is a very good place for a man or boy 
to be and to stay. At any rate, the reed warbler, who really does 
nest in the reeds, behaves very differently, and takes great pains 
to keep out of sight. 

In conclusion, it only remains to say that the one thing needful, 
besides practice, to anyone who wishes to learn dry-fly fishing, is a 
copy of Mr. Halford’s book, and if to the volume on “ Dry-Fly 
Fishing” he adds that on “Floating Flies,” so much the better. 
From these books he will not only acquire clear and wonderfully 
complete instruction, but downright admiration for the knowledge 
which has been so carefully collected or discovered by the author 
and his friends. The position of dry-fly fishing is now firmly 
established. As trout are more fished for, the art must advance 
and spread, and its relation to other forms of fishing may, perhaps, 
be summed up by saying that it would be silly to spend time 
and trouble in fishing with a dry fly for a trout which could be 
caught with a wet one, but that every dry-fly fisherman rejoices 
exceedingly that the fish in the Hampshire chalk streams, and 
some other rivers, cannot as a rule be caught with an artificial 
fly by any other method except that which he loves. 


EDWARD GREY. 





THE EAST-END AND CRIME. 


T is a ludicrous error to suppose that the East-end of London has 
I any monopoly of crime or poverty. The south, the north, and 
even the west are honeycombed with what are termed dangerous 
quarters, and even the country can add its sad contingent of recruits 
for the great army of our social shame. But, on the other hand, the 
worst portions of the East-end—say, certain parts of Shoreditch, 
Spitalfields, and Whitechapel—can unfortunately boast an inherited 
curse of criminality, a certain prescriptive right of iniquity, which 
exceed the badness of all the more modern “ plague spots” of our 
city. Here, as, for example, in the Great Pearl Street area, vice walks 
erect and not ashamed; or, again, a neighbourhood close by, “ the 
condemned area” of the County Council, “the Old Nichol” of the 
habitués, this can show a shameless carelessness of even the mildest 
restraints, an open following of all that is basest and most mean, which 
has before now startled men who know their London well. ‘ The 
gloom of this part,” says Mr. James Greenwood, no mean authority, 
“has been time out of mind pitch-black in comparison with the 
regions which are now included in the ‘darkest.’” ‘‘ There can be 
no hell hereafter,” say many of the inhabitants of this quarter; “ we 
live in it already.” ‘‘ Nothing,” dryly remarks the medical officer, 
speaking of this area, “‘ can satisfactorily account for a death-rate four 
times that of the rest of London.”’ Such testimony might be multiplied 
indefinitely, but is unnecessary. The present writer can vouch for the 
need, which all save the blind acknowledge, of some strong and drastic 
method of dealing with the congested crime and shame which surround 
us. Hecan speak from some personal knowledge, because he himself 
lives in Shoreditch, and is continually in touch with many whose mis- 
fortune it is to be “‘ criminal” —for three years, indeed, sleeping in a 
small screened-off portion of a “‘ free refuge,” where he could hear all 
that went on, and therefore necessarily conversant with the peculiar 
perversions of thought and word which seem inseparable from the 
‘* criminal ” temperament. 
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There is nothing perhaps more irritating to those who are in close 
contact with the sad needs of the submerged and semi-criminal than 
to hear the inadequate remedies proposed for the East-end by well- 
meaning philanthropists. The Church has failed, Canon Barnett tells 
us, because she has not taught men to go softly in all their ways—an 
idea about as practical amongst a half-starved, desperate population as 
would be the suggestion that the high art of Toynbee Hall can reform 
the thieves of Petticoat Lane. ‘‘ We come,”’ said the head of Oxford 
House, with his delightful optimism, at Keble, ‘‘ as genuine East-enders, 
and we are not ashamed of being representative of that part of 
London ”—as if, indeed, the well-fed, well-clad young gentlemen of a 
University settlement could ever truly represent the squalor and 
degradation which they so cheerfully ignore. Without being so 
uncharitable as to speak of Dives coming down to build an establish- 
ment in the East-end so that Lazarus may have a doorstep to lie on, 
we may certainly take it for granted that what we need is something 
more far-reaching than the admirable but strictly limited efforts of 
educational and social reformers. What we want is not merely to 
elevate a few favoured virtuous ones, but to strike boldly at the root of 
the evil, and see what can be done for the lowest and the worst. This 
constitutes what is called the Social Problem, a problem which men 
believe apparently to be insoluble. 

And yet, after all, good is more potent than evil. What if the 
remedy we speak of as impossible lies all the time close to our hand ? 
“‘The one requisite,” it has been said, “for solving even difficult 
questions is not genius, it is merely knowledge of the subject.” And 
therefore the present writer ventures to propound a cure which seems 
to promise much. 

Its first ingredient is that we should begin to look facts in the 
face. We talk about “ those dear East-enders” or those ‘‘ poor devils 
of East-enders,” but we seldom trouble to get accurate knowledge 
of their needs. Now it is an incontrovertible fact that the East-end, 
because it is what it is, must necessarily become the receiving-place 
for most of the socially worthless or submerged. And these, in this 
quarter, tend to multiply in an ever-increasing ratio. Riches can 
cover, nay undo, much of the evil of bad heredity; but here, in the 
East-end, amidst poverty and shame, crime grows apace, and what 
the father and the mother were—drunken, besotted, semi-criminal— 
that and worse the children must perforce become. And so here 
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we must always have an ever-enlarging circle of crime. Considering 
their surroundings, and their lack of opportunities, and judging them 
not by harsh conventional law, but only allowing for their inherited 
defects of will and taints of blood, one can truly wonder that they are 
as good as they are, but even then one must admit that they are, as a 
class, sufferers from our present confused ideas as to dealing with 
crime. In this matter we like to scratch at the top of the dust-heap; 
we are afraid to move the whole lest we should suffer inconvenience 
in the process. Now it is an undisputed fact that the major portion 
of the submerged and semi-criminal class are in their present position 
through physical, mental, and moral peculiarities. To prove that the 
physical condition of this class is weak would be an easy task. For 
any short, severe struggle, at boxing or any other physical exercise, 
this class excel, but with any prolonged difficulty they are unable to 
cope. It has been well said of these unhappy ones that they possess 
animal but no nerve nutrition. They have no energy, and lack all 
staying power. Think of the misery involved to these unfortunates 
when they are thrown into the fierce whirlpool of the struggle for 
existence, wherein only the fittest can survive. It is perhaps better 
to steer clear of sentiment, or we may be accused of arguing falsely, 
and yet what a pathos could be found here in the daily martyrdom of 
countless obscure unfortunates ! 

Again, their natural gifts are small. Cunning not wisdom, sharp- 
ness not intelligence, are stamped even on their faces. ‘They look,” said 
an observer once, ‘“‘as though the first necessity of life was to know 
how torun.” They claim to be “as wide as Broad Street,” but they 
turn that peculiarity to no account whatever. One reason, no doubt, 
of their repeated failures is the high estimate they form of themselves. . 
Duchesses in Mayfair have nice social distinctions and sources of 
legitimate social pride, but the women of an East-end lodging house 
have nicer and more curious shades of social distinction amongst 
themselves, and possess more conscious social pride of what they 
believe to be their own breeding and knowledge of affairs than all the 
aristocrats put together. It is seldom that a man or woman of the 
submerged class will admit anything to their own detriment. It is 
always “luck” which has been against them: they have never had 
a ‘“‘fair chance.” They are far too knowing to admit any weakness, 
bodily or mental; that would be, they think, “giving themselves 
away.” I have heard men of this class gravely assert that Shake- 
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speare was not so “very clever after all,” and that Mr. Irving is not so 
good as some unknown East-end actor, “because he can’t rant, 
that’s his great fault!”” These are not mere isolated eccentricities, but 
fair examples of habitual methods of thought and speech. The truth 
of the matter is that, without the least question or doubt, the “‘ sub- 
merged” or semi-criminal class have with them always aS a 
distinguishing mark, and an unbearable incubus, an inherent weakness 
of body, temperament, mind, and disposition which we, who ought 
to know better, pretend to ignore and which they, who have to bear it, 
affect to hide out of sight by cheap cynicism of speech and reckless 
carelessness of behaviour. There is, of course, a danger of imagining 
that every stupid evil-doer who chooses to play the fool should be 
looked on as a martyr to heredity and environment; but that danger 
is less likely to be encountered in dealing with the criminal classes 
than it is in connection even with the sins and shortcomings of the 
rich. At present, kleptomania and evotomania and the like are terms 
which physicians invent for Dives but do not as yet think suitable 
for Lazarus. If we dismiss, then, as we legitimately may, this bogey 
of virtuous timidity, we can admit at starting that we have to deal 
with a class entirely different from others. The “submerged,” the 
**semi-criminal,” the “‘ instinctive criminal,” the ‘‘ worst-class East- 
enders,” call them what you like, enter life heavily handicapped ; 
conceived in sin and shapen in iniquity, inheriting defects of blood 
and taints of will, surrounded by circumstances which might make 
even a saint shudder at his liability to fall, they seem, to the careful 
and sympathetic observer, to be passing before him almost like 
examples of the doomed. And all the time we pretend that all have 
equal chances and equal hopes. Who tells us this? Not the Bible with 
its agonies of difference, ‘‘ Was not Esau Jacob’s brother, saith the 
Lord, yet have I hated Esau and loved Jacob”; not the Church, 
with her strong denunciation of evil, coupled with her passionate 
prayer for “‘mercy upon all men”; not the high-priests of modern 
literature, such as Mr. Walter Besant, with his beautiful knowledge of 
the lowest, or Mr. Rudyard Kipling with his magically correct ‘‘ Badalia 
Herodsfoot”; not, in a word, any whose opinion is worth asking; no, 
this wretched fetish, this vile inhuman pretence, is part and parcel of 
our miserable 19th century society claptrap. That high-class women, 
as they are called, may entertain the actors of the town at Sunday 
lunches ; that they may write with lying pens and read with satisfied 
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hearts. the accounts of themselves and their doings in Society news- 
papers ; that, in a word, these and such like may suck the orange of 
satiety, and enjoy themselves as far as they are able, without real 
thought or care for the outcasts at our gates, we keep up this: obviously 
false-fiction. We keep up as well, it may be, the pretence of profitable, 
fashionable philanthropy; and this chiefly because we fear that men 
may lift the veil and look upon the real face of what calls itself the 
“upper class” life of our city. And yet, all the time, whilst we 
pretend to warrant the accuracy of our formula, we know its false- 
hood. All are not equal, nor have all equal chances. This is 
axiomatic, and has as its corollary the further necessary extension that 
we have at our very doors a large class whose instincts, lives, and crimes 
are almost a sealed book to us; we ought to be trying to study and 
improve them, instead of going on with what we have been trying 
hitherto, merely to repress and stamp them out. The proverbial 
blunderings of the bull in the china shop are something like our efforts 
to stamp out crime. We have with usa class whose instinct is to go 
‘wrong, and we simply punish them as far as we are able and know 
how.. In other words, we trust to fear to do everything for us. 

Now, it is one of the most provoking traits of the criminal tempera- 
ment not to be deterred by the principle of fear. Just as the hen feels 
when she sees her youngsters take to the water because they are really 
ducks, so do we shriek and scold when eight days or a month fail to 
stamp out the predatory instinct of the juvenile thief—they ought to 
frighten him, only they do not. This is due partly to the strong 
inclination he possesses for any kind of gambling. There is a risk in 
stealing—five to one, perhaps—but he prefers to take it rather than be 
swallowed up in the dull monotony of ordinary labour. And there is, 
besides, also in our many reversions to original type a strong leaning to 
what in the upper or moneyed classes is called “‘ dolce far niente,” and 
in the lower or poor laziness—“ to do nothing, sweet nothing, for ever 
and ever.” Well, it may be a poor ideal, yet it has served before now 
for an idea of heaven, and serves still for the submerged as a suitable 
aim for earth. Another potent incentive is the real obscurity which 
exists amongst the lowest class as to right and wrong. “My poor 
Bill,” said a woman to me about: her burly ruffian of a husband, 
“‘never did wrong, except every now and then taking a little from 
those that could afford to lose it.” The same idea is to be found 
amongst those who make a practice of religion. “I am not afraid to 
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die,” said an old woman to mea short time ago; “I have walked 
seventy years, always perfectly upright.” 

We have here, then, a class who need careful, wise, judicious 
treatment. It is our shame and disgrace that they do not receive it. 
We house lost dogs, and provide homes of rest for tired horses, and 
study with scientific precision the diseases of pheasants; but for these, 
the lowest, the residuum, the pariahs, the unknown, what care or 
labour have we? They are made in God’s image, they represent our 
Master on earth in a peculiar and especial form, they are our brothers 
and our sisters, and what are we doing for them? We provide 
churches for a select few of the best of them; we organise stray 
concerts, or amusements, or classes for those of them who will 
occasionally use them when they have no money to go elsewhere; 
every now and then we find some one—“‘so heroic and good of her, 
you know! ’—who will actually exercise some personal influence over 
them by coming into close contact with them. But is this going to 
the root of the whole thing, and attempting lasting cure? Of course 
it is not. 

Mr. Havelock Ellis, in his admirable book, ‘‘ The Criminal,’ has 
set an excellent example to us of approaching the whole question from a 
reasonable point of view. Dr. S. A. K. Strahan is another writer 
to whom the world should be indebted. Both of these gentlemen, 
and many besides, have proved to demonstration that we have to 
deal with a peculiar, distinct, and in some cases irresponsible criminal 
class. Our present method with such is to continually torment them 
with short sentences which do not even pretend to be really reforma- 
tive. At vast expense we keep up an army of officials to keep on 
bringing back to justice those whom previous punishments have in 
all probability only made worse. As things are arranged now, the 
prison is but the forcing-house wherein all the seeds of crime are 
kept alive and disseminated. Our method is costly, ineffective, and, 
indeed, actually harmful. Let us realise this, that to clap an 
instinctive criminal into a prison for a time, during which he will 
make other inmates worse and himself learn any fresh evil which 
he does not already know, is about as likely to cure him as it is to 
transform him into a fairy. It may punish and irritate and degrade 
him, and according to some it may make him fear to fall again, or 
at least to fear being found out in doing so. In this way prison 
may be a slight preventive, but then remember the vast army who 
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continually come back to gaol again. There are many who only 
know God’s earth by the occasional visits they pay to it as they 
oscillate for brief periods from their prison life. For such as these 
—and they are many—our present penal system is but a grim, 
revengeful torture; for us, who have to pay its costly, ineffective 
operations, it is a mere farce and pretence of justice. 

On the other hand, it may be said that it is easy to rail and 
find fault, but this is not all the careful enquirer will do. He will 
go on to propose some root-remedy ; the one that seems most feasible 
is one not altogether new—that of Penal Settlements. Once admit 
(and what accurate observer dare deny ?) that there are moral maniacs, 
and that it is no cure for them merely to punish them, and then 
we see at once that which seems a harsh method is in reality a kind, 
because a true and lasting, one. We shut up lunatics in asylums ; 
why should we not deal with those who are naturally and morally 
insane in the same way? A Penal Settlement could be made happier 
and more comfortable than many homes. It is true that the idea 
of consigning even hopeless instinctive criminals to imprisonment 
for life; as it would be called, might raise a fierce chorus of opposition 
at first; every reform, however reasonable, always does that; but 
even the most ignorant and self-complacent of our ruling classes might 
in time be taught that it is less cruel to cure, even by using the knife, 
than it is to let disease eat on into the very heart of our social system. 
As regards the submerged instinctive criminal class, even those who 
were made the subject of such an experiment would be happier inside 
the Penal Settlement walls than in all their previous hunted lives, 
and might by careful and judicious treatment be raised actually to 
a higher level. All this would need care, labour, and money; in 
what way could these be better applied ? 

What the East-end—and by that term I do not merely mean a 
certain portion of London, nor do I include in it here the vast army of 
respectable hardworking poor who inhabit a certain quarter of the 
Metropolis—what the East-end (that is, the semi-criminal or criminal 
class who happen to congregate chiefly there) wants is a cure which 
can really stop the disease. Education, philanthropy, religious effort, 
the law itself, are all failures here. .Something new is wanted—some- 
thing which can prevent the continual multiplication of the criminal 
class by reproduction. Take an ordinary case. A boy begins by a few 
days for pitch-and-toss, he next gets a month for petty theft, then, as 
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he gets older, six months, and. perhaps other sentences as well; each 
time he emerges he lives with his “ girl.” What chance have the 
children born of such a union? We do not let the insane go on 
propagating their species ; why do we almost encourage these wretched 
ones to do so? I can imagine the incorrect, untrue answer. Because, 
it will be said, we wish to be kind and benevolent and Christian and 
generous—because we wish to give all a chance: the young man who 
has erred may be taught a lesson by this punishment; let him return 
to his home, and perhaps that may reform him. Such sentiments 
may do very well for West-end philanthropic committee meetings ; 
they will not hold water when critically examined. These are the 
specious pretences of kindly spirit which work havoc amongst whole 
communities. It is easy for the professional philanthropists to say 
that they are actuated by good intentions; why do they, then, do 
harm to everyone they come in contact with? Yes, the return to the 
home, and the lesson of past punishment—what ghastly mockeries all 
these phrases become viewed by the light of actual experience! In 
order to comfort ourselves with the cant of kindness, we go on 
alternately tormenting and manufacturing the criminal class, and then 
imagine we can make everything right again with a Mansion House 
fund or a free concert, with a duchess to sing them “‘ Linger Longer, 
Loo.” 

When little children are taught from earliest infancy all the 
intricacies of crime, and always surrounded by every incentive to evil, 
what wonder that they go wrong? It should excite our surprise, 
however, that we are all so backward in thinking out any real cure for 
this state of things, and that we are all so careless as to the true 
welfare of the lowest and probably most unhappy class of the 
community. 

A. OSBORNE JAY. 





WOMEN IN THE COLONIES. 


EFORE the splutter of little altar-fires, blown into musky life in 
London drawing-rooms, it is pleasant to think that beyond the 

small buzzing centre there is the healthy scent of burning pine coals on 
the Saskatchewan and the odour of the apple-wood and sandal “ out 
Thargomindah way ;” the Great Bear prowling cheerily above the one, 
the Southern Cross above the other. It is refreshing to imagine that 
somewhere. people are cheerfully and shamelessly sunk in apple-cheeked 
ignorance—though they may have, it is true, a love of old-fashioned 
novelists and dramatists, and do not understand the argot of our 
London gossips. Does it seem astounding that a London swallow 
does not make a Canadian or an Australian summer? that the twitter 
in the eaves of Fleet Street or Deborah Square does not really hurry 
a harvest in Greater Britain? Indeed, we have to bear with the sad 
fact that perverse Dame Quicklys on the St. Lawrence and the 
Darling and the Orange, being entreated from Deborah Square to 
read a commination service, do still magnanimously wish their Falstaffs 
babbling of green fields and safe at last in Arthur’s bosom. How 
melancholy to feel that as we project our burning questions, upon which 
we throw the spice of sex, social freedom, and pictures of the New Man. 
and the Old Woman, and the frankincense of appropriate Malthusianism, 
the fire, or reflection of the fire, does not lighten their darkness in 
Brisbane, or Toronto, or Cape Town, or Antigua, or Singapore, or 
Pawtucket! But,on second thought—and this even more painful—does 
it crimson the sky of Aberystwith, Lochnagar, or Athlone? Let us be 
patient. Let us with fortitude reflect that the provincials turn upon 
London and call it provincial; that as they sit by noble rivers, or 
carouse—with Nature—in the shade of great mountains, or ride fifty 
miles a day to a country dance across the plains (gentle people who 
are not unaware what befals in Piccadilly on one hand and Bayreuth 
on the other), they wonder why we potter so among the enigmas, not 
guessing that a few of the definitions they have learned in their whole- 
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some “ Colonialism,” would, if learned and believed and acted on here 
—well, would probably empty the fervid parlours of Deborah Square. 
A chill sanity and that apple-cheeked ignorance would then cool the 
nerves of those anxious souls who are nominally the wise women of 
the world, but actually of a parish belonging to the Rector of Polite 
Bohemia. 

Why should we not, as a simple corrective to our high temperature 
in Deborah Square, think upon the fact that though there are over 
four millions of people in London, there are thirty odd millions in 
Great Britain besides, and that there are eighty odd millions of 
English-speaking people elsewhere in the world? I will not speak of 
American women, though they actually fall under many of the 
influences which affect ‘‘ the Colonials,” but only of those who are 
numbered with the eight millions or so in Canada and Australia. 
There are South Africa, the West Indies, the colonies in the South 
American Republics, in India, Ceylon, Fiji, Hong Kong, and the Straits 
Settlements—and I know something of these; but I prefer to speak of 
what I know very well indeed, though it is ten years or more since I 
lived in Canada, and over four since I lived in Australia. I will admit 
one thing to those who are very particular on the point: Canadian 
and Australian women are not strictly up-to-date. They probably are 
a season behind in the matter of the latest topic which made the 
swallows twitter in The Square; they may not quite guess what the 
Children of Decadence said at Mrs. Blymax Soso’s luncheon; they are 
not particularly agile with paradoxes ; they do not smoke cigarettes— 
though they can; they are not discoverers, they do not, having 
broken a crust of knowledge, immediately assume that it is new, and 
make it do duty for a crusade at tea-fights and crushes, and for games 
of emotion and syntax; they have not learned to be mannish ; nor do 
they desire to be out and about setting the world right. Therein they 
are provincial. 

But let me tell a little story. A traveller was once up in the Peace 
River Country, which is not far from the Arctic Circle, and he put up 
for a week at a Hudson’s Bay Company’s post. He talked with the 
Factor at night, and marvelled that a man who had been loitering 
near the Circle for thirty years should not be merely well, but deeply 
informed ; that he had definitions, was not confused in his views of 
things or as to other people’s views of things. The next morning, the 
roth of June, the traveller sat down to breakfast—wild meat, coarse 
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bread and coffee—and there beside his plate lay a copy of the London 
Times. Amazed, he picked it up, then rubbed his eyes ; for, behold, it 
was the Times of the roth of June. He gasped a question at the 
Factor, and presently, looking again, saw that it was just a year late to - 
a day. The Factor got up, and opening a cupboard, showed him how 
it was. Once a year he got his mail, and then came also a year’s 
copies of the Times. He put them away in the cupboard, and every 
morning he had his newspaper at his breakfast table, one year late to 
a day. The man’s ability was distinguished—yet his newspaper 
knowledge was a year late. But was that vital? He was sane, 
healthy, most widely read, and, what is more, he was wise. Now 
cablegrams come to Toronto and Sydney, and books are on tables 
(through Colonial and American editions) in St. Hyacinthe and 
Murrumbidgee as soon as they are at Maida Vale. 

So we have granted that Canadian and Australian women are 
provincial. But, as I said, they accuse of provincialism—is it pre- 
sumptive ?—those who live and visit in Deborah Square; of believing 
that because they have pitty-patted with the clay of humanity, they 
have learned the trick of twisting man into shape; because they have, 
as sO Many women do, tried to get more out of life than there is in it, 
they ought to fight for, they know not quite what, but they call it by 
divers names, each of which is a knot to untie. Frankly, I will admit 
that most Colonial women are a half-century behind these troubled 
ladies—in nerves, and ennui, and morbidness, to which we owe a deal 
of this fuss on the doorsteps. It is astonishing that most of the 
clatter concerning distressed woman and distressful man comes, 
not from the Colonies, where women are supposed to have got 
rid of the curb and ride on the snaffle, but from the wisest 
yet the shallowest and most provincial of towns, even London. The 
vanity of the average London drawing-room is enormous, its real 
ignorance so vivid that it is pungent. The truth is, in the newer 
British Colonies, women have shared in the civic and national pro- 
gress. They have seen cities grow up with their children ; they have 
watched the cow-path turn to a side-walk, the side-walk to a pave- 
ment, the clap-board house to a mansion; they have seen houses 
trundled by their windows, and whole streets changed in a week ; they 
have watched the little battered school-house become a college, the 
village become a town, the town a city; they have, from the local 
need, seen the necessity for this or that bye-law; they have had a 
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shrewd outlook upon the general questions of politics, because they 
have grown up along with the country, and have seen that expediency 
was behind every public movement. But first and last they have had 
the civic spirit, without demanding the civic practice. They influence ; 
they do not potter, and theorise, and play at being man. For real 
womanliness—primitive womanliness, they would say at Deborah 
Square—there is still ‘‘the Colonial”’ left. 

I am quite prepared for the reply that Australia has convict blood. 
Well, that is not very pleasant to think about; but Australia has 
nearly four millions of people, and even if we suppose that all the 
convicts married (which they did not by more than probably fifty per 
cent.) they would still be by comparison but the population of a good- 
sized town in the general population of Australia. Probably there are 
far more liberated convicts at large in England, in proportion to the 
population, than in Australia. I know Australia very well indeed, and 
a more unpardonable libel was never thrust upon a country than the 
impossible charge of convict taint. I am not an Australian, but I 
blush more often than I care to think of for my London friends who 
speak of Australians as though they lived in some manner to be 
condoned. I make bold to say that there is as much good form and 
wholesome charm in the social life of Australia and Canada, generally 
speaking, as in London. I do not mean that Australian and Canadian 
women are quite so smart as those one may find at Church Parade, 
but I do say that this superior smartness of London women does not 
reflect to the disadvantage of Canadian and Australian women ; for 
ladies have not yet learned to drink whiskies and sodas in Colonial 
dining-rooms, do not smoke at table, are still timid with their damns, 
prefer to go with their own husbands to dinner parties, and have rfot 
learned the cheap cynicism which is not clever enough to be amusing. 
Iam not speaking of English society generally, but of a painfully 
influential section of London society—influential because it is found 
in quite fashionable quarters. Outside of that section there is the 
true social life of England, in London and out of it, which still clings, 
as Colonial society clings, to the old-fashioned moralities—the 
moralities of delicacy, and form, and fitness—not so piquant, not so 
chic, so momentarily exciting as the other, but something for the whole 
year round, for the home as the street ; which can bear the candid 
eyes of children, which keeps girls properly secluded till they are 
fit to be abroad, which makes the real, restful decorousness of life. 
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Whenever woman has demanded more freedom of life, less convention, 
and the right to move whither she pleases and do whatever she will, 
she has meant not freedom, but licence. Newnham College is not 
filled with the women who have demanded that freedom, for that was 
not what they wanted ; the faith of Newnham is not the faith they 
practice. 

Now, as I said, Colonial women lead freer and more open lives than 
London women—which is due to different conditions ; but they have 
not gone one step further towards a more elastic convention in social 
life than you shall find in the sweet precincts of an English cathedral 
close. When one thinks of the high-bred and gracious dignity of life 
in Quebec city, one turns to look for its counterpart in those good 
English homes which have not yet accepted the gospel as proclaimed 
in Deborah Square. One must not think of Colonial women as being 
without the means of social grace, without the rejoicing influences of 
culture, for if the Colonies.do not produce great artists, they buy great 
pictures ; if they donot send fortha Handel ora Verdi, well, then, neither 
does England now; but they produce ‘‘The Messiah” and “‘ Il Trovatore.” 
I said that the Colonies have had the best of the yeoman blood of 
England ; let us goa little further. One must not forget that the 
Marquis of Salisbury was once a Colonial, and the late Viscount Sher- 
brooke also; that thousands of -English gentlemen of noble birth have 
‘* humped the bluey,” as Australians say, as pioneers; that Australia 
and Canada were settled by military officers, lawyers, doctors, and a 
vigorous merchant class who represent the best of English middle- 

class life. 
And now I come to a point to which I have been stepping slowly. 
Average culture, education, and natural refinement are greater in the 
Colonies than in England. There are causes for this. It is to some 
extent the matter of atmosphere, of climate, of continental area, of 
expanse, which in themselves give a touch of poetry—that is, tempera- 
ment—to a people; but it is also because of the possibilities in a new 
country for the poorest boy or girl to rise without social hindrance, in- 
deed with.social encouragement, to the highest positions in the land. 
There is no peasant class in the Colonies. The farm-labourer hopes 
to become, and does become, the farmer; the carpenter’s apprentice 
hopes to become, and does become, the master-carpenter; the 
hundred-acre farmer’s son hopes to become, and does become, the 
doctor, the lawyer, and the minister of the Gospel, and what more be the 
Vol. XI.—No. 65. 2E 
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will of Heaven. There are no disabilities attached to the social career 
of the grocer's daughter or the daughter of the hundred-acre farmer. 
Yet it must not be thought that the blooming dairymaid and the 
Phyllis of the grocer’s shop trip it in Rideau Hall or in Sydney 
Government House upon the basis that all are born free and equal. 
Not so. ‘The majority of grocers’ daughters remain grocers’ daughters 
still, or become grocers’ wives, and the blooming dairymaid brings other 
blooming dairymaids into the world; but these may rise, if they have that 
in them which sends them towards the social Nirvana, and no barri- 
cades are thrown up against them, It is all a question of natural 
gravitation, and natural gravitation is more natural in the Colonies 
than in a country where centuries of tradition and condition have 
made the social ambition of the carpenter’s apprentice and the queen of 
curds-and-whey more difficult of attainment. 

But though the dairymaid remain a dairymaid still, and the 
carpenter’s apprentice be but a journeymanin the end, they have a 
quality which is not common among people of the same class in 
England. It is a quality which belongs also to Colonial ladies in 
higher ranks of life. Adaptability is the keynote of the domestic and 
social life of the Colonies. Nearly every woman, high and low, within 
the range of her action and sphere, can do what would never be done 
in England, unless three or four or more people, as the case may be, 
did it. A Canadian servant-girl can be cook, housemaid, parlourmaid, 
chambermaid, dairymaid, and housekeeper with almost equal success 
—if she is Canadian born. The same thing holds good in Australia, 
though not to so great an extent, for Australia is a richer country ; 
the squatters are a kind of aristocracy, and houses, as a rule, have 
more domestics. But the legend may be carried much further. A 
Canadian lady can, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, be, if 
necessary, her own cook, housemaid, butler, and housekeeper, and— 
which is the chief point—she can do it and remain charming, If she 
has to do it, it probably kills her in the end, which is not long in 
reaching, but she does it with an air till the end comes. Her ingenuity 
is inexhaustible, She may never learn exactly how to drive a nail, 
or to mix the paint for the dado which she herself has made; but the 
shelves do get put up, the improvised larder is built, and the dado 
lasts till the heat of the winter fires blisters it. I have seen girls of 
gentle birth in Australia and Canada, who were educated in Germany 
or England, greatly accomplished, playing seriously at being cooks in 
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the morning, and receiving guests with all manner of delight, in costume, 
of an evening. I do not say that English women cannot do this, or 
that they do not do it, or that it is a good thing to do, unless it is 
necessary; but I do say that, put an English woman in the same 
position and she will not come forth as well—that is, if she is successful 
in the kitchen she is not likely to be so in the drawing-room, and if in 
the drawing-room not in the kitchen. This is not a question of theory, 
for these things one has seen. Take an English girl and a Colonial 
girl and place them out on the plains, we will say, or pioneering in a 
new village. Subject them to the necessities of a pioneer life, 
giving them its very few appliances and conveniences, and see what 
the result will be. I have seen the young English wife with her 
young English husband out on the plains, the young Canadian husband 
and wife their neighbours; both of the same rank in life, possibly 
the daughters of clergymen or doctors and the sons of soldiers or 
gentlemen of the bar. There can be no question as to the general 
comfort of those respective homes—comfort, or convenience, or charm 
of arrangement, and certainly none as to the joys of the table; and, 
let me add it with some trepidation, little as to the personal appearance 
of these ladies as they go about their daily business. The English 
lady will probably havea greater touch of dignity, but the Canadian or 
Australian (the latter not so good a colour) will be chic, fresh, and, all 
things considered, tolerably dainty through it all. 

I do not need to speak much of those women in new countries 
who are, say, the hundred-acre farmer’s wife in Canada or the 
selector’s wife in Australia. Yet there is cause for speaking. These 
slave their souls out, pinch their cheeks, bow their bodies to the 
ground under the strain of work from early in the morning till late at 
night, with no hour of rest between, and bearing, nursing, and bringing 
up children as they toil. But what a race of men and women these 
pioneer women have produced! They scraped and saved till the 
farm was paid for, scraped and ‘saved till their children were educated ; 
patient, enduring beings, whose only joy was the virtue and decent 
marriage of their daughters and the success and honesty of their sons. 
And these have their reward—at least let us hope it, though adapt- 
ability has made them slaves five times bound. I have sometimes 
wondered, as I sat and watched these women, with their week’s 
desperate toil and worry behind them, sitting under the tongue of 
some local preacher, whose pictures gave a relish to the path of 
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damnation, how they could labour and love God, too, as God was 
painted tothem. But this is the dark side of the picture: for there 
is something in that high dry air of those new lands, in the spirit of 
progress and in that independence of soul begotten of almost universal 
ownership, which give an eloquence and a sweetness not easily found 
in older countries. I see pass by me as I write a procession of such 
women, their worn, sallow faces lighted up with the dignity of a noble 
motherhood, with the strength and confidence of civic responsibility in 
their aspect, proud to have their sons decent and their daughters pure 
and the good legend of home etched into their hearts. I am almost 
constrained to ask if we may not yet have cause to look to the outposts 
for our watch-fires, for our passwords, and for the true development of 
our race: for courage, for valour in love, in enterprise, in national move- 
ment, and, more than all, in the view taken of life and its vexed 
responsibilities. 

Out there, by the outposts of the Empire, if we choose to call 
them so, they do not theorise, they act. Reverie is not their forte, but 
principles. They do not meander among the social philosophies ; 
they find the daily duty. And let us be thankful, if we really do care 
for our race, that they still preserve the romance of life, in spite of the 
fact that they have no ruins; that Nature istheir landscape gardener ; 
that they know more of Tennyson than Maeterlinck, and have few 
hopes of knowing Worth; that a stump-fence is not to them unsightly, 
and that they have not yet thought much about the New Boy or the 
deposition of the Old Man. They are not greatly concerned that 
children continue to be born, and they do not demand that a new 
heaven be made for women and a new earth for man. And the pre- 
cepts of Deborah Square have touched them so little and would touch 
them so humorously—for they have humour, these Canadian women 
particularly—that they would take some joy in reading the piquant, 
delicious, and convincing logic of Mr. H. D, Traill’s ‘‘The New Boy.” 
You see, there is a keen sincerity in these Colonial women; they have 
not yet turned life into a game, its pleasures into a fever; and, with a 
russet-brown simplicity, they live it and have it over, instead of putting it 
bit by bit through a pepper-mill and turning the result into filters for 
feverish blood. They are not yet even afraid of marriage, and they do 
not laugh at it. They still take their seats in the banqueting-house of 
Love. In their apple-cheeked ignorance they still respond to the call: 
“*O thou fairest among women, go thy way forth by the footsteps of the 
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flock and feed thy kids beside the shepherds’ tents.” Yes, out Thargo- 
mindah way, along the Madawaska, at Aberystwith, Athlone, and 
Lochnagar, they still believe in marriage, man and maid. The proof to 
the contrary is not strong enough for me. In the verdant field of my - 
ignorance and bachelordom, it is only the Deborahs I hear crying, Flee 
from the plague of marriage. But, if the Deborahs are right, it is a 
pain to think that among the.many married men who say they are 
my friends, no one of them calls me aside and bids me flee from that 
wrath of marriage to come. Is it because married men have a sense 
of humour, and take some joy in watching the antic approach of the 
inevitable? I wonder. 
GILBERT PARKER. 





THE COMING BOOK SEASON (1894-5). 


I.—BELLES LETTRES. 


do not suppose that the most obliging of historians will ever 
I describe the book season of 1893-4 as a brilliant one—indeed 
taking it all round I can hardly remember a worse, except in one 
department, that of Biography and Letters. A year which saw the full 
publication of Scott’s “‘ Correspondence,” the lives of Pusey and Stanley, 
and Lord Wolseley’s ‘‘ Marlborough” may at least hold up its head in 
that particular respect. Even here, however, it would seem that its 
successor will gall its kibes. The “Pusey” is to be continued 
(Longmans), and if we cannot expect anything so stirring and impor- 
tant as the events which were recorded in the earlier volumes, there 
will be the double advantage, first, that the subject is much less stale— 
having been touched upon in hardly any well-known books—and, 
secondly, that the biographer’s personal knowledge of it should now 
come into play. Considerable cross-light ought to be thrown on this 
same subject by the promised lives of Dean Church and of Cardinal 
Manning, both to be published by Messrs. Macmillan. And if any 
sameness should be felt, a sufficient alterative ought to be provided in 
the Life of Mr. Bradlaugh by his daughter and Mr. John M. Robertson 
(Fisher Unwin). It will be not a little curious to see whether the 
authors have been able to resist that Ishmaelite tendency which has 
generally characterised writers of their school. Mr. Edward Arnold 
should have food for very diverse tastes in the memoirs of Sir John 
Macdonald, one of the foremost of those Colonial statesmen who are 
only too little known in England, in those of Miss Edgeworth, and 
in the Recollections of the Dean of Salisbury. The Memoir of 
‘‘ Maria,” as she is still fondly, not impertinently, called by some, is 
edited (from a book privately printed five-and-twenty years ago) by 
Mr. Augustus Hare, and the letters which it contains are known to be 
of great interest. As usual, Mr. Murray’s list is particularly full of 
interesting biographical articles. The life of Sir Bartle Frere should 
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do justice to a man who, if his judgment was not impeccable, was very 
badly treated by certain home authorities; the early Victorian age of 
English science cannot fail to find illustration in the lives of Dean 
Buckland and Professor Owen, while ecclesiastical biography is to be 
enriched by accounts of Bishop Harold Browne, of Doctor French, a 
famous missionary of the better school and first bishop of Lahore, and 
of Archbishop Laud. There will be a certain piquancy in comparing 
this latter with the very lively and ingenious, if necessarily not quite 
impartial, “‘ Life” lately. produced by a “‘ Romish Recusant,” which we 
hope did not appear too late for Mr. Simpkinson’s notice. The 
**Recusant” is a foe quite worthy of courteous steel, and an adroit 
Anglican biographer might make his work of the greatest service as a 
foil. Nor does even this exhaust the biographical list, select as I have 
been obliged to make it. For Messrs. Cassell, “‘ The Life and Adven- 
tures of George Augustus Sala” will be told by himself, an excellent 
subject and a very judicious choice of writer. Mr. Thomas Wright, 
who has already done useful’ work on Cowper, will produce a “Life of 
Daniel Defoe,” of whom I can say, with some knowledge of the 
subject, that no life proper yet exists. Messrs. Sampson Low promise 
from America a “ Life of Whittier” and “ Letters” of Sgerkan—fair 
examples of pen and sword—while Mr. Stuart Reid’s “ Lord John 
Russell ” is to complete the series of ‘‘ The Queen’s Prime Ministers,” 
with, of course; the exception of Lofd Rosebery. 

On the whole, however, I should suppose that the most interesting 
reading—at least the most interesting with strict reference to a title of 
Belles Lettres—in the biographical kind, will be found in the “‘ Letters” 
of Coleridge, which Mr. Ernest Coleridge is editing for Mr. Heinemann, 
and those of Matthew Arnold, for which Mr. George Russell and Messrs: 
Macmillan are performing the same offices. With regard to Coleridge, 
after long partial knowledge, the skeleton and scaffolding of a sound 
and trustworthy biography have indeed been at last provided with 
extraordinary industry, judgment, and success by Mr. Dykes Campbell. 
But with letters, the flesh and blood of every “‘ Life,”” we have hitherto 
been supplied in the scantiest way and in a hundred different places. 
Those now forthcoming appear to be of the most satisfactorily varied 
kind—addressed to family, friends, publishers, and people in general— 
and to cover the whole of the poet’s life after he was a mere boy. 
Hardly until a considerable body of letters of this kind has been 
published is it possible to form a real estimate of a man’s character. 
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Mere “lives” without such documents always leave the reader outside, 
unless they are written with positive genius; and if it is generally pos- 
sible for a shrewd and well practised student to get the man from the 
works, he can seldom be got completely, and the result is always liable 
to serious correction by more intimate documents. Nor perhaps was 
any life in more need of this correction than Coleridge’s. It is lucky to 
think that it can do no harm, for the saner estimate of the character, 
as distinguished from the genius, of the author of the ‘ Ancient Mariner” 
has gone as low of late as it is at all likely to go. And we shall all be 
rejoiced if it gives him a lift. As for the other book, the very becoming 
and now all too uncommon reticence which, both during Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s life and since, has been used in regard to him may possibly 
have left the general public in some disarray and confusion of thought 
about him. A man who was so freely ticketed—to speak with perfect 
openness, who was so lavish of tickets himself—is sure to have his por- 
trait denaturalised in the public mind. Nobody who knew Mr. Arnold 
ever so slightly was likely to make much mistake about him ; for though 
an accomplished he was by no means a complex character. But even 
those who knew him, unless they knew him very well indeed, must 
receive some illumination from a large body of letters, while it is quite 
impossible that any Matthzan correspondence can be otherwise than 
full of amusement and enjoyment. Mr. George Russell should not 
have had any insuperable difficulty in manipulating his matter so as to 
present it with the same copiousness and yet with the same lack of 
offence which Lockhart, for instance, exhibited in editing Scott’s 
Letters soon after his death, and which has conspicuously not been 
shown in some other instances. At the same time, the performance of 
such a task is no mean criterion of taste and judgment; and as stones 
will be no doubt thrown at Mr. Russell if he fails in either, so it will be 
well to twine wreaths ready for him if he succeeds. 

Nobody, I believe, has yet succeeded in defining what Belles Lettres 
are, except that they are not science and are taught in the Seottish 
Universities. But I suppose that I am not poaching in including 
history as well as biography in their compass. General history does not 
seem to be quite so strongly represented this year as the more indivi- 
dualising kind. Still Mr. Gardiner is going on, in that slow festination 
of his, with his records of the seventeenth century, the first volume of a 
“History of the Commonwealth and the Protectorate” (Longmans) 
being announced. Few authors resemble themselves so much - as 
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Mr. Gardiner, and it may be taken as certain that kingless England will 
find in him a historian of just the same merits and defects as England 
under monarchy. I do not know whether Mr. Froude’s “‘ Lectures on 
the Life and Letters of Erasmus,” which the same publishers are to 
produce, should be properly called history, biography, or criticism; but, 
being by Mr. Froude, they must be literature, and fine literature in form, 
and being about Erasmus, they must be agreeable in matter. Only 
it seems a little wicked to write or to read about Erasmus in English : 
his own Latin is so much himself that no one familiar with the 
** Colloquies,” and the “Letters,” can feel quite at home with the 
kindly, cowardly, exquisite humanist and humorist in any other 
tongue. It is certainly well that Lady Verney’s ‘‘ Memoirs of the 
Verney Family” are to be continued (still the same publishers). 
General Beauchamp Walker’s “‘ Letters from the Crimea” (Chapman 
and Hall), though I have no knowledge what they are likely to 
contain, may, and I hope will, help to lift off a reproach which has 
always seemed to me to fest on English military literature in this 
respect. Whether it was that the British Army of that day was 
distinctly wnliterary; or that Mr. Kinglake’s ‘‘thundering chariot of 
war” by the magnificent state, not more than by the slow progress of 
its career, checked competitors; or whether, as some cynics would 
say, the chapter of blunders, which was so inextricably mingled with 
the chapter of heroism, disgusted aspirants, it is certain that we have 
very few books of value about the period by military men. Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall, by the way, also announce a Life of Washington, 
which must be mainly—and one of Warren Hastings, by Colonel 
Malleson, which must be largely—military history rather than 
biography proper. Messrs. Rivington, Percival & Co., I see, promise 
several new volumes of their series of ‘‘ Periods of European 
History.” 

In literature proper (a phase which I always use with fear and 
trembling, in remembrance of an agonised cry from an excellent 
person: “I believe you think nothing is literature till the man who 
wrote it is dead”), I see many excellent reprints and new editions 
announced, but, perhaps, nothing of the first importance as far as old 
works are concerned. . Would that those Letters of Coleridge and Mr. 
Arnold were but the preludes of what is so much wanted in both 
cases, uniform and complete editions of the works of each! But 
Messrs. Macmillan are going to continue their very beautiful single- 
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play Shakespeare, and to give us at last a complete one-volume 
Tennyson. The Globe Series is to be enriched by Lord Berners’s 
‘* Froissart,” which would be wholly a good gift if it were not to be 
“reduced.” We all know that Reduced has been a vile thief of 
the completeness of books this seven hundred years or thereabouts. 
His brother Selected, however, is a much honester gentleman, and 
sometimes an indispensable, and he is to be represented in the Golden 
Treasury by a selection of the poems of Southey, chosen and arranged 
by Mr. Dowden. There could hardly be a better case for the process ; 
while the operator has already signalised himself by knowledge of and 
sympathy with his subject. It is lamentable to find how few people 
now know anything more of Southey’s verse than ‘ Blenheim ”— 
by no means the best thing he ever did—and one or two others. Will 
it be possible for Mr. Dowden to find room for the whole of 
“ Kehama”? I hope it will, for ‘‘ Kehama” is certainly, for scale and 
poetic merit combined, the greatest thing Southey ever did in verse. 
By dropping the enormous, and, though not exactly irrelevant, not 
strictly necessary, Notes, it might be done, and to cut such a poem is 
to spoil it. A “Canterbury Tales” in the Eversley Series, from Mr. 
Pollard, and a “* Christian Year,” in the Golden Treasury, from Miss 
Yonge, are sure to be good. The revision of Dycer’s “ Ford,” by 
Messrs. Lawrence & Bullen, with some additional Notes from the 
hands of the junior partner in that firm, would be wholly satisfactory 
if it did not toll the knell of hopes for a completion of Mr. Bullen’s 
own uniform edition of the Dramatists, so well begun with Peele, and 
the three of the four M’s of Marlowe, Marston, and Middleton. Mr. 
Fisher Unwin will issue a second and}third volume of his ‘‘ Best Plays” 
of Ben Jonson in the Mermaid Series. But, if three volumes of Ben 
are given, why not all? for his “ best” plays, in any critical sense, 
will not fill as much, while none are bad. Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein 
are going to start a new Old English Library with ‘“ Richard Rolle of 
Hampole”—a bold venture, of which I shall be very curious to see the. 
success. Hitherto we may be said to be almost entirely destitute of 
editions of all English authors, except Chaucer, before the fifteenth, 
and of most before the sixteenth century, save in issues by societies, 
or elaborate books like Pauli’s ‘‘ Gower” and Dr. Skeat’s ‘‘ Langland.” 
If Messrs. Sonnenschein can get these books printed—and bought— 
in uniform shape ard at moderate prices, they will do a deed which I 
have long hoped in vain that some publisher would gird himself to do. 
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In verse and prose of living writers nothing can desefve the pas 
of the new volume of Mr. Swinburne’s “Studies in Prose and Poetry,” 
which we are to expect from Messrs. Chatto & Windus. Nobody, 
I suppose, agrees with Mr. Swinburne’s criticism en bloc—indeed 
to agree with any critic in that way would be to agree not merely en — 
bloc but en blockhead—and his superlatives must have drawn a 
“tut-tut” from almost .everybody who loves literature with the 
understanding. But there has been no. critic of our day who has 
exhibited in criticism a more stimulating enthusiasm or whose work 
has been more fertile in passages that were not merely literary, but 
literature in themselves. 

Of books of the essay kind I have seen nothing in the lists which 
is so sure to be worthy of mention, besides Mr. Swinburne’s, as the 
second series of Mr. Austin! Dobson’s “‘ Eighteenth Century Vignettes,” 
which the same publishers are to produce. The first volume of these 
was almost entirely unlike anything else: the second cannot do better 
than to be unlike anything else except the first. Mr. Raleigh’s 
book on the English novel in Mr. Murray’s University Extension 
Series should' be much more than a mere manual: and Mr. 
Churton Collins’s reproduction of his Quarterly ‘“ Essays .and 
Studies” (Macmillan) will not lack readers. There are those who 
say that modern criticism is apt.to be too vague and vacillating, 
to attempt too many sides of a question, and to lack the refresh- 
ing uprightness of the elders when they took their coats. off to 
dust the other varlets’ jackets for them. From this curse, if curse 
it be, of the modern spirit, Mr. Collins is admittedly free ; while the 
most unreasonable decrier of the practice of reprinting must grant 
that he has not been in a hurry to reissue his periodical work. Nor 
least among such books must’ be placed ‘‘The Literature of the 
Georgian Era,” by the late Professor Minto, which, with a biographical 
introduction by Professor Knight of St. Andrew’s, is to be published 
by Messrs. Blackwood. To some of his friends it was always rather 
a subject of regret that in the later years of his life Mr. Minto did so 
little literary criticism proper—all the more so that the two books in 
this kind by which he was generally known were comparatively early 
work, and were besides, good as they were, hampered by the effort to 
fall in with a special and rather artificial system of teaching 
“composition.” The Georgian period should + have suited his 
vigorous understanding very well, and as I presume the volume 
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contains recent work, it should show him at his maturest. I do 
not see much verse promised besides Mr. Gosse’s “‘In Russet; and 
Silver” (a very agreeable livery) from Mr. Heinemann, and a volume 
of selections, made apparently in America, from the abundant and 
always estimable work of Mr. Aubrey de Vere (Macmillan). But 
poets are notoriously independent of times and seasons. 

Of books on art or illustrated books there seems to be, as usual, a 
goodly supply, and a considerable number of them belong to what I 
had intended to make my last heading, that of translation. Messrs. 
Macmillan, among other “‘ books with cuts,” promise three of their 
Cranford Series books, pretty in the small paper form and 
beautiful in the large. Two of them are to be devoted to our friends 
Gulliver, whom Mr. Craik is of right to introduce, and sop, who is 
to be “told anew” by Mr. Joseph Jacobs, after a goodly race of 
predecessors—Phaedrus and Babrius, and the “ Anonymus Neveleti,” 
Marie de France, and La Fontaine, and Gay. Mr. Unwin is to issue 
“ The Inn of the Three Graces,” translated from the French of Saint- 
Juirs and illustrated by Daniel Vierge. I know not “ Saint-Juirs ” or 
his ‘‘ Inn of the Three Graces’’; but as it is said to be ‘in the manner 
of the elder Dumas ”’ (in which case I congratulate Saint-Juirs), there 
can be no doubt that the illustrator will do his work admirably. 
Mr. Theodore Andrea Cook’s ‘‘ Notes on Tobogganing at St. Moritz” 
(Rivington, Percival & Co.) is to be illustrated, and its contents enlarge 
one’s notions of science by announcing a discussion of “‘ The Different 
methods necessitated by a Right Slide and a Crooked Run with bank 
and corners,” together with remarks on “the Church Leap,” and an 
alarming juxtaposition of the titles ‘“‘ Ladies on the Run,” ‘The 
Headforemost Position.” 

Messrs. Chapman & Hall promise divers sporting and travel 
books of a decorative kind; while Lady Hamilton’s painter in 
ordinary has lately and deservedly had such a resurrection of 
favour that Miss Hilda Gamlin’s ‘‘ George Romney and his Art” 
(Swan Sonnenschein) must be pretty sure of a reception as a 
book to give and take.- A Plutarchian parallel between Romney 
and Mr. Marks would be extremely interesting to draw—more so, 
perhaps, even than the famous one of Mr. Verdant Green’s exami- 
nation ; but foolish would he be who, when asked whether he would 
have this Romney book or Mr. Marks’s “ Pen and Pencil Sketches” 
(two volumes of which are to appear), did not answer promptly 
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“‘Both!” No doubt, if he were cursedly confined to one of the two 
there might be more difficulty, but that problem I shall only solve in 
private. And I should be sorry if, in my own case, the choice further 
excluded me from a chance of Mr. Albert Hartshorne’s ‘‘ Wine Glasses 
and Goblets of the 16th, 17th and 18th Centuries,” which is to be 
published .by Mr. Edward Arnold, with plates enough to enable 
anybody to identify the date and country of any old glass. If ‘‘ wine 
is the liquor to wash glasses in,” glass is the material to drink wine 
out of, not gold nor another; and I have always been of opinion that 
the admitted and altogether exceptional inferiority of the ancients to 
the moderns in wine was due to their having little or no glass. With 
these should rank the translation of the ‘‘ Masterpieces of Greek 
Sculpture ” of Prof. Furtwangler, which Mr. Heinemann is to publish, 
and (if it be, as I suppose, illustrated) the “‘ Catalogue of the Academy 
of Arts at Venice,” which Mr. Keary is editing for the same publisher. 
A magnificent ‘‘ History of Engraving in England,” by Mr. Louis 
Fagan (Sampson Low & Go.), awaits those who can afford to give a 
“‘ pony” for a book, while the same publishers cater for less expensive 
tastes in various ways, including a volume entitled ‘ Venezia,” 
with abundant illustrations. A new Cat-book by Madame Ronner 
(Cassell) will be, to all cat lovers who have the money, a thing 
no sooner heard of than bought. And let it not be forgotten that 
Messrs. Lawrence & Bullen—who, short as has been their publishing 
life as yet, have already gained a name for illustrated books, 
especially translations—promise ‘‘ The Nights of Straparola,” trans- 
lated, as I see with some surprise, “for the first time” by Mr. 
Waters; “‘ Undine,” translated anew by Mr. Gosse, and a fresh 
“* Munchausen.” 

Unillustrated, or only slightly illustrated, translations will of course 
be abundant. From knowledge of the originals, I can assure English 
readers that the Comte de Joinville’s memoirs (of which by the way, 
the cuts done by himself are no mean part) and the second part of 
M. Waliszewski’s study of Catherine the Second, called in English 
‘‘ Royal Surroundings,” are very amusing books indeed. Both, as well as 
the ‘‘Goncourt Reminiscences” and the plays of Gerhardt Hauptmann 
cour nineteenth century Kotzebue), are to be published by Mr. Heinemann. 
A fresh translated selection of Saint Beuve’s Essays (chiefly the English 
ones) is to come from the hand of Mr. A. J. Butler (who may be able 
to do a bad translation, but I never saw it) through Mr. Edward Arnold 
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Messrs. Chatto & Windus have embarked on the not inconsiderable 
enterprise of a new edition of Thiers’s ‘‘Consulate and Empire,” in 
twelve volumes, with steel plates. Mr. Swan Sonnenschein is to issue 
the English version of M. Jusserand’s “ Literary History of the English 
People,” and one is blissfully certain that M. Jusserand is not likely, 
as many Frenchmen have been and a few are, to plagiarise from 
Horrebow and write ‘‘ The English people have no literary history, and 
English men of letters very little.” If Dr. Dollinger’s ‘‘ Addresses on 
Literary and Historical Subjects,” translated by Margaret Warre for 
Mr. Murray, do not secure readers, it will certainly not be because that 
Bavarian sage has not been “‘took up” (as Lady Clavering would say) 
by persons of distinction amongst us. 

Finally, to conclude this, I hope not too dry, catalogue, let us 
acknowledge that there is a great deal in names by mentioning two 
books about them. One, an “ Encyclopedia of Proper Names,” to be 
issued by Mr. Unwin, is anonymous but big, and is to contain in about 
one-fourth of a cubic foot 50,000 appellations; the other, less monu- 
mental and less ambitious, is to be written by Canon Isaac Taylor, 
and published by Messrs. Rivington, Percival & Co. It directs 


itself chiefly to the nomenclature of historical geography—a subject 
quite sufficiently interesting and indeed quite sufficiently wide. 


GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


II.—FIcTION. 


HE man on the watch-tower has, from the days of Zschylus, 
.% inclined to pessimism; and the easiest and most fashionable 
thing, in taking an outlook upon the field of fiction that lies before us, 
would undoubtedly be to groan of poverty and decay. Nothing, after 
all, is so popular as condemnation, but, at the same time, nothing is 
so fallible ; and just now I would not hesitate to give the pessimist the 
lie direct, and to maintain that the publishing season which is just 
opening before us is fuller of healthy, wealthy, and wise promise for 
the best of its novelists than any we have seen during the last few years. 
There is a new spirit astir: a new order is on the eve of establishment ; 
‘and fiction will probably undergo, during the next few months, as 
wholesome a weeding-out and re-arrangement as it has ever experienced 
in the history of letters. The result cannot but be of vital importance 
to its welfare. 
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In the first place, we stand, in no ordinary sense, at a parting of 
the ways. For some time there has been a vague suggestion of 
discontent with the present conditions of the book market ; there have 
been occasional eruptions into print of publishers’ grievances and | 
booksellers’ hardships, which, though they may have passed for little 
at the moment, were still unmistakable signs of the times. At last 
the storm has burst. It was supposed that publishers would, in the 
event, revolt against the libraries; but the miracle of miracles has 
happened—the libraries have revolted against the publishers. The 
immediate result is the suppression of the three-volume novel. At 
present, perhaps, we have hardly grasped all that this suppression will 
mean for the future of literature; even now, however, we can foresee 
certain inevitable effects. There must be a wide clearing of the 
ground. The number of novelists whose literary value is inconsider- 
able, but whose library circulation has been the sole reason for their 
existence, is very large; and most of these writers will now find 
their occupation gone. While it was necessary to supply a certain 
cargo of three-volume material to the provinces, the circulating 
library had its use for them; but they never touched the purchasing 
public, and in single-volume form they will cease to be valuable to 
Messrs. Mudie. In the course of justice, then, they go to the wall. 
There is no doubt that, at first sight, this general reversal seems a 
hardship; but when we reflect that the position which these 
novelists filled in the literary world was at once easy and artificial, 
that they were simply supplying a demand of trade and not of art, 
it cannot, I suppose, be denied that their loss will really be a benefit 
to literature. 

Indeed, at the very outset of the present season we seem to trace 
the immediate advantages of the reformation. We have lately been 
oppressed by a distinctly manufactured ‘‘ boom” in fiction—the novel 
of feminine sensation. The eagerness for this unwholesome fare has 
resulted in the making of many reputations built upon a basis less 
stable, perhaps, than any in the history of fiction. Names have leapt 
into notoriety for performances that lacked every quality except the 
license of speech, and the vineyard of fiction has been for the hour 
given over to strange and alien labourers. But with the coming of the 
new season we shall find (I think to the general satisfaction) that we 
are settling down again into a rational and normal condition. The 
summer’s rest, the period of Henley and Lords, of moor and loch, has 
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brought us back to a wholesome frame of mind, and the fiction of 
female physiology has been left behind. 

The new movement is the old and eternal one; the tendency is 
once more to romance. The reputation of Mr. Hall Caine’s “‘ The 
Manxman,” of Mr. Blackmore’s “‘ Perlycross,” and of Mr. Stevenson’s 
“The Ebb-Tide,” are sufficiently new and lively to be mentioned as 
current topics; and these three books, it will be remembered, were 
among the first comers of the present season. It may be, perhaps, 
that Mr. Blackmore has done stronger and more individual work than 
in this his latest novel, but the inimitable atmosphere of the country 
blows as freshly across the pages of “ Perlycross” as over those of 
“‘Lorna Doone,” while Mr. Stevenson; however many the short- 
comings of his latest work, has certainly never before written so 
effectively in collaboration as in ‘‘ The Ebb-Tide,” and Mr. Hall 
Caine is allowed on every hand to have succeeded to a new level 
altogether with the publication of his eager and manly ‘‘ Manxman.” 

The lead thus set is being admirably followed. Mr. Stanley 
Weyman, who has been one of the mest conspicuous and consistent 
successes of the present year, is ready with ‘‘My Lady Rotha”’ 
(Innes), Mr. W. Clark Russell has entrusted Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus with the manuscript of “‘The Good Ship ‘ Mohock,’” his 
latest contribution to the romance of the sea; Mr. John A. Steuart, 
whose “‘ Kilgroom ” made him an early reputation, will shortly issue, 
through Messrs. Sampson Low & Co., a new story upon which he 
has been occupied for some two years, with the promising and stirring 
title “In the Day of Battle”; and Mr. W. Laird Clowes may be 
expected to have made an exciting and well-informed novel of 
his ‘‘ Double Emperor,” which is to proceed from the house of Mr. 
Edward Arnold. Then there is also Mr. Gilbert Parker, who has, I 
believe, been spending his summer holiday in Lincolnshire upon a 
complete revision of that already excellent story, ‘“‘ The Trail of the 
Sword”’ (Methuen). Mr. Parker, in this little matter, has set a new 
fashion for himself. Instead of resting content with work which 
has passed the approval of editors, he lets a considerable period elapse 
between the conclusion of his story serially and its appearance in 
book-form, and during that period he re-reads and retouches as though 
engaged upon a new story. It will be interesting to see how his 


latest romance issues from the hands of the polisher. But we must 
pass on. 
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Before, however, we leave the subject of romance, it is worth 
noting that, when we consider that, in addition to these names, Mr. 
William Black’s ‘‘ Highland Cousins” (Sampson Low) is just now 
among the works most sought for at the libraries, it is impossible to 
deny that the present season’s output is more than commonly repre- | 
sentative of what is best in our romantic fiction. We miss, it is 
true, the name of Mr. Anthony Hope; but it is scarcely probable 
that, after the genuine success of ‘‘ The Prisoner of Zenda,” 
he will long be content with clever, but somewhat trivial, satires 
of society life. He is sure to be among the romanciers before the 
summer. 

From romance the pen slips naturally to fairy-lore; and, thanks to 
the magic wand of Mr. Andrew Lang, the Christmas season is still 
suggestive of gnomes and pixies. That versatile editor is again ready 
with his “ Fairy Book,” the fourth, and this time a yellow one,—as is 
but fitting in the year of Mr. Aubrey Beardsley and the editorial 
indiscretions of Vigo Street. Moreover, Mr. Lang has written an 
introduction to a translation of F. Van Eeden’s “ Little Johannes,” 
which Mr. Heinemann is shortly to bring out—a story, it may be 
added, so full of delicate imagination and of pathos, that in its new 
dress, as in its old, it ought to find many adherents. There is to be a 
collection of Cossack fairy tales, too, translated by Mr. R. Nisbet 
Bain, and published by Messrs. Lawrence & Bullen, whose tasteful 
edition of Hans Andersen was one of the most popular Christmas 
books of 1893. And, since fairy tales are supposed (though the limi- 
tation is questionable) to be intended for children’s consumption, this 
is, perhaps, a fitting place to mention a new book by Blanche Willis 
Howard (Madame von Teuffel), ‘‘ A Battle and a Boy,” which will also 
see the light in October. The tale, if I mistake not, appeared 
first in Atalanta, and a beautiful piece of work it is, delightfully 
simple and sympathetic, in every sense a book for all ages and for 
any hour. 

But we have tarried too long before turning to several past-masters 
of the art of fiction, from whom we have long since become accustomed 
to expect distinguished entertainment. One recalls at once the name 
of Mr. Walter Besant. During the coming season he will be repre- 
sented by two works of fiction, besides a volume of essays, the discussion 
of which does not come within the province of these random notes. 
In the early autumn, Messrs. Chatto & Windus will publish a two- 
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volume novel, “‘ In Deacon’s Orders,” and early in 1895 a full-length 
three-decker, ‘‘ Beyond the Dreams of Avarice,” each of which is sure 
to bear the impress of its author’s careful and masterly hand. As for 
Mr. Marion Crawford, his fecundity seems illimitable. ‘‘ Love in 
Idleness ” (Macmillan) is due during the coming month, and it is said 
that he will be represented by yet another story in the immediate 
future. Dr. George Macdonald, the veteran novelist, is also the author 
of a new “ Lilith,” which may be expected with no long delay. Then, 
too, Dr. Conan Doyle has sent to press a new volume of short stories, 
which take the shape of incidents in a doctor’s life—the title “‘ Round 
the Red Lamp”; Mr. George Gissing has finished “In the Year 
of Jubilee” (Lawrence & Bullen), Mr. Baring Gould’s new novel is 
to be called “‘ Kitty Alone’ (Methuen), and Mr. Bret Harte will be 
represented by “‘ The Bellringer of Angel’s.” From America we are 
also to get a new story by Mr. G. W. Cable, “ John March, 
Southerner.” These authors are old faces that we could ill-spare 
from the library fireside; and older, and perhaps dearer still, comes 
the reverend name of Dickens, whose ‘‘ Oliver Twist’”’ is to be issued 
in an edition de luxe, with Cruikshank’s water-colour drawings, by 
Messrs. Chapman & Hall. I can imagine no pleasanter present for a 


reader who has the courage to resist the affectation of carping at a 
genius whose principal fault appears to be that his work is growing 
mellow with time. 


And so to the young men; and one always thinks of Mr. W. H. 
Mallock among the young. He has just concluded a long novel which 
will start its serial course at once in The Fortnightly Review, and sub- 
sequently appear in book-form from Henrietta Street. Mr. Crockett, 
too, is not going to rest for long upon the laurels which he reaped from 
“‘The Raiders.” He has a short story ready, one of Mr. Fisher 
Unwin’s natty Autonym series, ‘‘ The Play Actress,” and he is also to 
enjoy the luxury of a limited edition of ‘“‘ The Stickit Minister,” with 
illustrations by Mr. Ernest Waterlow, A.R.A., Mr. Joseph Pennell, 
and others whose names are written in black and white. John Oliver 
Hobbes is also to appear in costlier form than hitherto, her “‘ Pseu- 
donym ” contributions having been collected into a single volume, and 
about the same time she will tempt the elements with her first effort 
towards a long story, which has a name that refuses to be remembered, 
and will be published by Messrs. Henry & Co. Those who appreciated 
that caustic, but not ineffective, satire, ‘The Autobiography of 
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a Boy,” will, no doubt, hear with satisfaction that Mr. G. S. 
Street is to give us a volume of ‘“ Episodes” (Heinemann), 
short stories of the snap-shot school, I believe; and two 
Scotch newcomers are mentioned as likely to follow Mr. Barrie 
and Mr. Crockett into the haven of success: the one, a Mr. Ian 
Maclaren (the name is, I understand, a pseudonym) who has a 
collection of tales advertised by Messrs, Hodder and Stoughton ; the 
other, a Mr. Alexander Gordon, whose stories of Scotch village life, 
under the title of ‘‘Northward Ho!”, are to be issued by Messrs. 
Isbister & Co. during the winter. Scotland, indeed, is distinctly to 
the fore in fiction just now, and one only misses, with regret, from the 
list of forthcoming publications the name of Mr. Gabriel Setoun, 
whose ‘‘ Barncraig ” (John Murray) was one of the pleasantest revela- 
tions of last season. 

There are several ladies whose books demand mention; though, 
on the whole, the array of womankind is not quite so serried as it 
was last year. Miss “‘Edna Lyall,” whose popularity seems unwaning, 
has finished her latest novel, ‘‘ Doreen” (Longmans); Mrs. Oliphant’s 
new addition to the long battalion of her works is called ‘‘ Who 
Was Lost and Is Found” (Blackwood) ; Miss Mary L. Pendered has 
**A Pastoral Played Out” (Heinemann); Mrs. Burton Harrison tells 
the story of “‘A Bachelor Maid” (Unwin), which is surely a most 
unfortunate title, and Mrs. Alfred Hunt has also entrusted Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall with a manuscript, the title of which has not, at 
present, transpired. Mrs. F. A. Steel, the new Kipling with a diffe- 
rence, has not yet, it seems, exhausted the possibilities of the Indian 
short story. She joins hands this autumn with the father of her 
distinguished confrére in a volume of ‘‘ Tales of the Punjab, Told by the 
People,” in which her cleverly descriptive pen will be reinforced by 
the equally clever pencil of Mr. J. Lockwood Kipling, the result to be 
published by the house of Macmillan, who were the first to appreciate 
her talent. 

This, I think, is a fair précis of the native output of fiction ; but we 
have still to reckon with translations, the number of which increases 
every year. I have already alluded to the “‘Cossack Fairy Tales”; to 
them we may now add a translation of Hermann Sudermann’s “‘ The 
Wish ” (Unwin), and of Hector MaWot’s ‘* Her Own Folk,’’ which has 
been rendered into English by Lady Mary Loyd for Mr. Heinemann, 
who also continues, of course, his collected edition of Turgenev, to be 
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followed shortly by a like series of Bjérnson. Other books by Jonas 
Lie and Gontcharov are also announced. 

And now, at the end of this rapid, and perhaps rather perfunctory, 
survey of the immediate future of fiction, it may be well to pause for a 
moment, and reconsider the enthusiasm with which we started. At 
the beginning, I ventured to say that the outlook seemed to me 
peculiarly bright, and I confess I see no reason at the close for abating 
confidence. We have been passing, during the last few months, 
through a season of stagnation almost unparalleled in the history of the 
book-trade, and it is notorious that, in times of depression, art indulges 
in freaks and eccentricities which its calmer moments deprecate. 
Fiction has, therefore, suffered, perhaps inevitably, certainly very 
seriously, from an attempt to force it into popularity by the introduction 
of laborious excitements, which have done much to endanger its dignity 
amid the calm and imperial region of literature. But the change has 
come. There are signs around us of commercial activity and 
regeneration, and with less-troubled waters a calmer instinct has 
returned. If we re-read the list of volumes enumerated above, we 
shall trace, I think, in their intention a return to sanity and to 
strength, and if the works themselves prove but half worthy of the 
aim they seem to set before themselves, we ought further to find in 
their performance a lively and virile appreciation of the true field and 
legitimate limit of the novelist’s art. It seems as though fiction were 
once more to take up her perfect work: to narrate a story, and not 
to preach a sermon, not to point a moral, but to rest content to 
adorn a tale. The hour of shadow and excitement will return, no 
doubt ; these visitations, alas! are periodical. But it is with the 
moment we are concerned, and the moment is one of encouragement. 
Once more we are through the woods ; once more the view lies clear 
and open at our feet; once more there is sunlight on the plains. It 
would be ungrateful to look too far forward. 

ARTHUR WAUGH. 





THE UNDEFINABLE. 
A FANTASIA. 
“‘ That certain something.” —RuskKIN. 
By SARAH GRAND, 
Author of “ Ideala: a Study from Life” ; “The Heavenly Twins,” &c., &c. 


- (Concluded.) 


Y difficulty now was how to make the arrangements she required 
M without taking the whole establishment into my confidence ; 
but while I still stood in the attitude in which she had left me—an 
attitude, I believe, of considerable dignity, the right foot being a little 
advanced at right angles to the left, and the left elbow supported on 
the back of the right hand, so that the fingers caressed the left cheek 
—my faithful old confidential servant entered. 

‘*Beg pardon, sir,” he began—and I observed that he seemed 
perturbed and anxious, like one in dread lest he shall not perform the 
duty exacted of him satisfactorily—‘‘ but the lady said you wanted me 
to arrange the scene for the new picture.” 

Instantly I understood her delicate manner of getting me out of my 
difficulty, and, having given my man full directions, I stood looking 
on while the necessary arrangements were being completed, making a 
suggestion now and then as to the disposition of table decorations, 
and myself choosing the draperies which were to decorate the lounges 
upon which we were to recline. While so engaged I, as it were—if I 
may venture to use such an expression—warmed to the work. At 
first I had looked on as a grown-up person might when viewing with 
pleased toleration the preparations for some childish frolic ; but as the 
arrangements neared completion, and I gradually beheld one end of 
my studio transformed with the help of rare ancient vessels, statues, 
and furniture of the most antique design, which I had collected for the 
purposes of my art, into such a scene as Apelles himself might have 
countenanced,.I felt an unwonted glow of enthusiasm, and fell to 
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adjusting hangings and dragging lounges about myself. It wasa close 
evening, and the unwonted exertion made me so hot that, without a 
thought of my dignity, I dashed my coat and vest on the floor, and 
worked in my shirt sleeves. 

‘* That’s right,” said a tuneful voice at last, and upon looking round 
I saw my model—or guest of the evening, shall I say? She was 
standing between two heavy curtains which screened off one side of 
the studio from an outer apartment. Her right hand was raised high 
in the act of holding one of the curtains back, and her bare round arm 
shone ivory-white against the dark folds of the curtains. It was a 
striking attitude, instinct with a singular grace and charm, both of 
which, on looking back, I now recognise as having been eminently 
characteristic. Their immediate effect upon me was to beg her not to 
move for a moment until I had caught the pose in a rapid sketch. 
She signified her assent by standing quiescent as a statue while I 
hastily got out my materials, choosing charcoal for my medium, and 
set to work; and so great was my eagerness that I actually remained 
in my shirt sleeves without being aware of the fact—a statement which 
will, I know, astonish my friends, and appear to them to be incredible, 
even upon my own authority. But there must have been something 
powerfully—what shall I say?—about this extraordinary woman— 
demoralising? And yet it was not at all that, but elevating rather. 
Even my model man-servant, to judge by his countenance, felt her 
effect. Under the strange, benign influence of her appearance as she 
stood there, I could see that he had suddenly ceased to be an impassive 
serving-machine, and had become an emotional human being. There 
was interest in his eyes, and admiration, besides an all-devouring 
anxiety to be equal to the occasion—a disinterested trepidation on 
my account, too, as well as his own. He was fearful lest I should 
not answer to expectation, as was evident from the way that he, 
hitherto the most respectful of fellows, forgot himself, and ventured 
upon the liberty of looking on, first at the model and then at my sketch 
as it progressed. He came and peeped over my shoulder, went up to 
the model for a nearer view, then stepped off again to see her from 
another point, as we do when studying a fascinating object; and so. 
natural did it seem even for a man-servant to think and feel in her 
presence, that I allowed his demonstrations to pass unreproved, as 
though it were part of the natural order of things for a lackey to 
comport himself so. 
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But in the meantime the attention to my subject which the making 
of the sketch necessitated brought about a revelation. As I rapidly 
read each lineament for the purpose of fixing it on my paper, I asked 
myself involuntarily how I could possibly have supposed for a moment 
that this magnificent creature was unattractive! Why, from the crown 
of her head to the sole of her foot—what expression! There was a 
volume of verse in her glance—O Sappho! a bounteous vitality in her 
whole person—O Ceres! an atmosphere of life, of love, surrounded her 
—O Venus! a modest reserve of womanhood—Diana ! a —— 

“Get on, do!” she broke in upon my fervid analysis. 

An aplomb, I concluded—a confidence of intellect, decision, intel- 
ligence, and force of fine feeling combined in her which brought her 
down to the present day. 

** Yes,” she observed, dropping the curtain and coming forward 
when I had finished my sketch—in which, by the way, she took not 
the slighest interest, for she did not cast so much as a glance at it— 
*‘ yes,” she repeated, as if in answer to my thoughts—I wonder if per- 
chance I had uttered them aloud ?—“‘yes, youare right. I commanded 
you. I amawoman with all the latest improvements; the creature 
the world wants. Nothingcan now be done without me.” She silently 
surveyed me after this with critical eyes. ‘But hop out of that ridicu- 
lous dress, do,” she said at last, ‘‘and get into something suitable for 
summer, for a man of your type, and for the occasion.” 

I instantly unbuttoned a brace. 

‘**Hold on a moment,” she said rather hastily. ‘‘ Where is your 
classical wardrobe ?”’ 

My man, who had stood waiting on her words, as it were, ran to a 
huge carved chest at the further end of the studio and threw up the 
lid for answer. 

‘Johnson, as he appears in St. Paul’s Cathedral, may be all very 
well for people at church to contemplate, but that isn’t my idea of a 
dinner dress,”’ she proceeded. 

She was walking towards the chest as she spoke, and I noticed that 
her own dress, which had struck me at first as being purely classical, 
was not really of any form with which I was acquainted, ancient or 
modern, but was of a design which I believe to be perfectly new, or at 
all events a most original variation upon already known designs. It 
was made of several exquisitely harmonised tints of soft silks. 

When she reached the great chest she stood a moment looking into 
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it, and then began to pull the things out and throw them on the floor 
behind her, diving down deeper and deeper into the chest till she had 
to stand on tip-toe to reach at all, and the upper part of her body dis- 
appeared at every plunge. Near the bottom she found what she 
wanted. This proved to bea short-sleeved tunic reaching to the knees, 
with a handsome Greek border embroidered upon it; some massive 
gold bracelets, a pair of sandals, and a small harp, such as we associate 
with Homer. 

She gathered all these things up in her arms, brought them to me, 
and threw them down at my feet. ‘There!’ she exclaimed, “be quick! 
I want my dinner.” With which she delicately withdrew until my 
toilet was complete. 

When she returned she held in her hand a laurel wreath, tied at the 
back with a bow of ribbon, and with the leaves lying symmetrically 
towards the front, where they met in a point. It was the form which 
appears in ancient portraits crowning the heads of distinguished men. 

I had placed myself near a pedestal, with the harp in my hand, and 
felt conscious of nothing but my bare legs as she approached. My 
man, who had helped to attire me, also stood by, bespeaking her 
approval with deprecating glances entreatingly. 

Having crowned me, she stepped back to consider the effect, and 
instantly she became convulsed with laughter. My servant assumed a 
dejected attitude upon this, and silently slunk away. 

*O dear! O dear!” she exclaimed, “‘ if Society could only see you 
now! It isn’t that you don’t look well,” she hastened to reassure me 
—‘ and I trust you will kindly excuse my inopportune mirth. It is a 
disease of the mind which I inherit from an ancestor of mine who was 
a funny man. He worked for a comic paper, and was expected to 
make new jokes every week; a consequence of which strain upon his 
mind was the setting up of the deplorable disease of inopportune mirth, 
which has unfortunately been transmitted to me. But I am altogether 
an outcome of the age, you will perceive, an impossible mixture of 
incongruous qualities. But, as I was going to say, those ambrosial 
locks and that classic jowl of yours, not to mention ycur manly arms 
embraceletted, and ** But here she hesitated, apparently not liking 
to mention my legs, although she looked at them. ‘ Well,” she hur- 
riedly summed up, ‘‘I always said you would look lovely in a toga, and 
the short tunic is also artistic in its own way. But now let us dine. I 
am mortal hungry.” 
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I was about to hasten, harp in hand, across the studio to ring for 
dinner, but the moment I moved she went off again into convulsions 
of laughter. 

“‘ Excuse me,” she implored, drying her eyes, “‘ but it zs so classical, 
I can’t help it really! just to see you go gives me little electric shocks 
all over! But don’t be huffy. You never looked nicer, I declare. 
And you can put on a toga, you know, if the tunic isn’t enough. It 
is somewhat skimpy, I confess, for a man of your girth.” 

When she had spoken she went to the chest, and obligingly looked 
me out some yards of stuff which she said, when properly draped, would 
do for a toga; and having arranged it upon my shoulders to please 
herself, she conducted me to one of the couches, remarking that dinner 
would be sure to come all in good time, and recommending me to 
employ the interval in cultivating a cheerful frame of mind, 1, 2, 3, 4,° 
5, 6, 7;—a copy-book precept, good for the digestion when practised, 
she insisted, as she thoughtfully adjusted my harp; after which she 
begged me to assume a classical attitude, and then proceeded to dispose 
herself in like manner on the other couch opposite. 

“‘ This is delicious,” she said, sighing luxuriously as she sank upon 
it. ‘I guess the Greeks and Romans never really knew what comfort 
was. Imagine an age without springs!” 

Dinner was now served by my man, who was, I could see, shaking 
in his shoes with anxiety lest everything should not be to her mind. 
He had donned a red gown in her honour, similar to that worn by 
attendants at the Royal Academy on State occasions, and was suffer- 
ing a good deal from the heat in consequence. But the dinner was all 
that could be desired, as my guest herself observed. And she should 
have known too, for she ate with a will: “I must tell you,” she 
explained, ‘‘Esculapius prescribed a tonic for me on one occasion, and 
I have been taking it off and on ever since, so that now I am almost 
all appetite.” 

What was it made me think at that moment of Venus’s visit to 
ZEsculapius? 

We were now at dessert, nibbling fruit and sipping wine, and my 
face was suffused with smiles, but my companion looked grave, and I 
thought that her mood was resolving itself into something serious by 
the sober way she studied my face. 

“‘ Excuse me, but your wreath is all on one side,” she remarked at 
last—quite by the way, however. 
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I rose hastily to readjust the wreath at a mirror, and then returned, 
and leisurely resumed my seat. I had been about to speak, but 
something new in the demeanour of the lady opposite caused me to 
forget my intention. There was an indescribable grace in her attitude, 
a perfect abandon to the repose of the moment which was in itself an 
evidence of strength in reserve, and fascinating to a degree. But 
the curious thing about the impression which she was now making 
upon me is that she had not moved. She had been reclining 
in an easy manner since the servant left the room, with her arm 
resting on the back of her couch, twirling a flower in her fingers, and 
had not swerved from the pose a fraction; but a certain quietude had 
settled upon her, and was emanating from her forcibly, as I felt; and 
with this quietude there came to me quite suddenly a new and solemn 
sense of responsibility, something grave and glad which I cannot 
explain, something which caused me an exquisite sense of pleasurable 
emotion, and made me feel the richer for the experience. My first 
thought was of England and America, of the glorious womanhood of 
this age of enlightenment compared with the creature as she existed 
merely for man’s use and pleasure of old, the toywoman, drudge, 
degraded domestic animal, beast of intolerable burdens. How could 
the sons of slaves ever be anything but slaves themselves? slaves of 
various vices, the most execrable form of bondage. To paint—to 
paint this woman as she is! In her youth, in her strength, in her 
beauty—in her insolence even! in the fearless candour of her perfect 
virtue ; the trifler of an idle hour, the strong true spirit of an arduous 
day: to paint her so that man may feel her divinity and worship that! 

I had covered my eyes with my hand so as the better to control my 
emotions and collect my thoughts; but now a current of cold air 
playing upon my limbs, and the faint sith of silk, aroused me. I looked 
up. The couch was empty. 


III. 


The next morning she arrived by ten o’clock in a very ugly old grey 
cloak. I was engaged at the moment in reading the report in a morning 
paper of the dinner at which I ought to have appeared on the previous 
evening, and the letter of apology for my unavoidable absence which I 
forgot to mention my guest had induced me to send. She came and 
read the report over my shoulder. 
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“That is graceful,” was her comment upon my letter. ‘‘ Youare a 
charming phrase-maker. Such neatness of expression is not common. 
But,” she added severely, “‘it is also disgraceful, because you didn’t 
mean a word of it. And an artist should be an honest, earnest man, 
incapable of petty subterfuge ; otherwise, however great he may be, he 
falls short of the glory, just as you do. But there!” she added plain- 
tively, ‘‘you know all that—or at all events you used to know it.” 

“He is the greatest artist who has the greatest number ——”’ I was 
beginning, when she interrupted me abruptly. 

“Oh, I know! you have it all off by heart so pat!”” she exclaimed. 
** But what good do precepts do you? Why, if maxims could make an 
artist, I should be one myself, for I know them all ; yet I am no artist!” 

**T don’t know that,” slipped from me unawares. 

“That is because you have become a mere appraiser of words,” she 
declared. ‘‘ You, as an artist, would have divined that if I could paint 
myself I should not be here. I should be doing what I want for myself 
instead of using my peculiar* power to raise you to the necessary 
altitude.” 

“Oh, of course!” I hastened to agree, apologetically, feeling myself 
on familiar ground at last. ‘‘The delicate, subtly inspiring presence 
is the womian’s part ; the rough work is for the man, the interpreter- 
No woman has ever truly distinguished herself except in her own sphere.” 

““Now no cant, please,” she exclaimed. ‘You are not a pauper 
priest afraid that the offertory will fall off if he doesn’t keep the upper 
hand of all the women in the parish.” 

‘**But,” I protested, ‘few women have ever vy 

“* Now just reflect,” she interrupted, ‘‘and you will remember that 
in thé days of our slavery there were more great women than there have 
ever been great men who were also slaves; so that now that our full 
emancipation is imminent, why, you shall see what you shall see.” 

‘* Then why don’t you paint ?” I asked her blandly. 

** All in good time,” she answered suavely. ‘‘But I have not come 
to bandy words with you, nor to be irritated by hearing nonsensical 
questions asked by a man of your age and standing. I am here to be 
painted. Just set your palette while I see to my attire. You seem to 
have forgotten lately that a woman is a creature of clothes in these 
days—and there never were more delightful days, by the way, since 
the world began.” 

When she returned she ascended the throne, but before falling into 
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a set attitude she addressed me from thence: ‘The great stories of 
the world are deathless and ageless, because of the human nature that 
is in them, and you know that in your head; but your heart does not 
feel it a bit. Your sentiments are irreproachable, but they have sur- 
vived the vivifying flush of feeling, parent of sympathetic insight, upon 
which you formed them, and the mere dry knowledge that remains is 
no use for creative purposes. All through nature strong emotion is the 
motive of creation, and in art also the power to create is invariably the 
outcome of an ardent impulse. But there you stand in full conceit 
before your canvas with your palette and brushes in your hand, a mere 
cool, calculating workman without an atom of love or reverence, not to 
mention inspiration, to warm your higher faculties into life and action; 
and in that mood you have the assurance to believe that you have only 
to choose to paint me as I am and you will be able to do so—able to 
paint not merely a creature of a certain shape, but a creature of bound- 
less possibilities, instinct with soul—no, though, I wrong you,” she 
broke off scornfully. ‘‘The soul of me, the only part that an artist 
should specially crave to render through the medium of this outer shell, 
which of itself alone is hardly worth the trouble of copying on to the 
canvas, has never cost you a thought. Rounded form, healthy flesh, 
and lively glances are all that appeal to you now.” 

I bent my head, considering if this were true, but even while I 
asked myself the question I was conscious of a curious shock—a shock 
of awakening, as it were, a thrill that traversed my body in warm, 
swift currents, making me tingle. I knew what it was in a moment. 
Her enthusiasm. She had communicated it to me occultly, a mere spark 
of it at first, but even that was animating to a degree that was delicious. 

“Don’t put anything on canvas that you cannot glorify,” she 
resumed. ‘‘ The mere outer husk of me is nothing, I repeat; you 
must interpret-—you must reveal the beyond of that, the grace, I mean, 
all resplendent within.” She clasped her hands upon her breast, and 
looked into my eyes. . ‘‘ You remember your first impression when I 
offered myself as a model?” she pursued. I felt ashamed of my own 
lack of insight, and hung my head. ‘‘Compare your present idea of 
my attractions with that, and see for yourself how far you have lapsed. 
You have descended from art to artificiality, I tell you. You have 
ceased to see and render like a sentient being; you are nothing now 
but a painting-machine. But there!” she exclaimed, clapping her 
hands together, “‘ stand straight, and look at me!” 
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Like one electrified, I obeyed. 

“IT am the woman who stood at the outer door of your studio and’ 
summoned you to judge me ; the same whom, in your spiritual obscurity, 
you then found wanting. Rend now that veil of flesh, and look! 
Who was at fault ?” 

“T was!” burst from me involuntarily. 

When I had spoken I clasped my palette, and hastily selected a. 
brush. Her exaltation had rapidly gained upon me. I was consumed 
with the rage to paint her—or rather to paint that in her which I 
suddenly saw and could reproduce upon canvas, but could not other- 
wise express. 

Slowly, without another word, she lapsed into an easy attitude, 
fixing her wonderful eyes upon mine. For a moment my vision was 
clouded; I saw nothing but mist. As that cleared, however, there: 
penetrated to the innermost recesses of my being—there was revealed 
to me But the tone-poets must find the audible expression of it.. 
My limit is to make it visible. 

But never again, I said to myself as I painted, shall mortal stand. 
before a work of mine unmoved ; never again shall it be said: ‘“ Well, 
it may be my ignorance, which it would be bad taste for me to display 
in the presence of a picture by so great a man; but, all the same, I 
must say I can’t see anything in it!” No, never again! If I have to 
sacrifice every delight of the body to keep my spiritual vision unobscured. 
—for there is no joy like this joy, nothing else that is human which so- 
nearly approaches the divine as the exercise of this power. 

‘‘ For heaven’s sake, don’t move!” I implored. 

She had not moved, but the whole expression of her face had 
changed with an even more disastrous effect. The glorious light 
which had illuminated such rapturous enthusiasm in me passed out of 
her eyes, giving place to the cold, critical expression which repelled, 
and she smiled enigmatically. 

‘“‘T can’t stand here all day,” she said, stepping down from the 
throne. ‘‘ You know now what you want.” 

She was at the outer door as she pronounced those words, and 
instantly after she had uttered them she was gone, absolutely gone, 
before I could remonstrate. 

I had thrown myself on my knees to beg for another hour, and 
now, when I realised the cruelty of her callous desertion of me at such 
a juncture, I sank beside the easel utterly overcome, and remained 
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for I cannot tell how long in a kind of stupor, from which, however, 
I was at length aroused by a deep-drawn sigh. 

I looked up, and then I rose to my feet. 

It was my faithful servant who had sighed. He was standing at 
gaze before the all-unfinished work. I looked at it myself. 

“It is wonderful, sir,” he said, speaking in an undertone as if in 
the presence of something sacred. 

Yes, it was wonderful even then, and what would it be when it was 
finished ? Finished! How could I finish it without a model? without 
that model in particular? I recognised her now—a free woman, a 
new creature, a source of inspiration the like of which no man hitherto 
has ever imagined in art or literature. Why had she deserted me? 
For she had, and I knewit at once. I felt she would not return, and she 
never did, nor have I ever been able to find her, although I have been 
searching for her ever since. You may see me frequently in the 
corner of an open carriage with my man seated on the box beside the 
coachman; and as we drive through the streets we gaze up at the 
windows, and into the faces of the people we pass, in the hope that 
some day we shall see her; but never a glimpse as yet have we 
obtained. 

My man says that such capricious conduct is just what you might 
expect of a woman, old-fashioned or new; but I cannot help thinking 
myself that both in her coming and in her going, her. insolence and 
her ideality, her gravity and her levity, there was a kind of allegory. 
** With all my faults nothing uncommonly great can be done without 
my countenance,” this was what she seemed to have said to me; “ but 
my countenance you shall not have to perfection until the conceit of 
you is conquered, and you acknowledge all you owe me. Give me my 
due. When you help me, I will help you!” 
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ments are Blackburne, Burn, Gunsberg, Tchigorine, Weiss, and 


Winawer. 


How BLACKBURNE DEFEATED TARRASCH AT LEIPZIC. 


White. 
BLACKBURNE. 
1 P—Q4 
2 K Kt—B 3 
3sP xP 
4 P—K 4 


5 B—Kt 5 (ch) 


6PxP 

7 Castles 

8 Kt—B 3 

9 B—K B4 
10 B—K 2 
11 P—K R 3 
12 P—R 3 
13 B—R2 
14 Q—O 2 
15 Kt—K 4 
16 QO R—Q1 
17 B—Q 3 
18 K R—K 1 


Black. 


Dr. TARRASCH. 


P—Q 4 
P—Q B4 
P—K 3 
BxP 
Kt—B 3 
PxP 
Kt—K 2 
Castles 
B—K Kt 5 
P—O R3 
B—K 3 
Kt—Kt 3 
B—R 2 
P—O5 
P—Q Kt 4 
P—R 3 
K—R I 
Q—Q 2 





White. 
BLACKBURNE. 
19 Kt—Kt 3 
20 Kt—K 2 
21 B—K 4 
22 Kt—B 4 
23 BxKt 
24 RxB 
25Q R—K1 
26RxR 
27 Q—Q 3 
28 Kt—K 5 (!) 
29 B—Q 2 
30 Kt—B 3 
31 R—R4 
32 Q—Kt 6 (!) 
33 RxP (ch) 


34 QxB P (ch) 


35 OxKt 
36 Kt—K 5 


Black. 


Dr. TARRASCH.- 


QO R—OQI 
Q—B tr 
B—Q 4 
Ktx Kt 
BxB 

K R—K 1 
RxR 


Kt—K 2 
PxR 
KxKt 1 
Q—B I 
Resigns 


— 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No. 15. 

By J. H. BLACKBURNE, 

1 O—B 5 2xQ. 2 Kt—Q 4 Q~x Kt (Ks). 
I» ” 2 » Any other. 

I RXR. 2 KtxP (ch) Ox Kt. 3Q0—K5 =, 

I KxP. 2 O—B 2 (ch) K—B 3. 3Q—Kt6 ,, 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No, 16. 
I1B—KB5 QxR 2 Kt—B 4 mate. 
I BxB e. = 
I OxB 
I R—K 5 
I Q—K 4 


3PxQ_ mate. 
3 KtxP “6 


9 


2R-Q6 ,, 
2PxR 
2 Kt—Kt 6 
I. GUNSBERG. 





